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Foreword 



The Amarlean i^sociatlon of Colleges for Teacher Eduoatlon/Sffl 
th© ^aoclation of Teaaher Educators fare pleased to haye the 
opportunity to publish Perspectives on Organizations: the S^hpbl as a 
BooMOrganlzitiQn, the second of three books in this series on trte sfuidy 
of prganlzatlons. Our inttnt In publishing jhis document^in cpllaborailorv 
with Teacher Corps; U>6; Office of Edudatlon, is to provide Ideas and 
* Information for those responsible for preparation of education ptrsonneL 
. While the 'first volufrie presented a ^road framework for analyiing 
organizations, this publication has a much narrower focus, the study of 
schools as\organlzations= Both pre- and in-service education personnel 
neid to know more about schoolp as organliatrons. We feel that this 
volume addresses that need. In releasing this document, neithtr assocl» 
atlon rtectisarlly endorses its content, Thi purpose of our serving as* 
publishers fs tb stimulatf study andtmplementation of ideas and informa- 
tion as appropriate for local, state, and collegiate education agtnciesv 

-Creating a publication Involves many -individuals. We acknowledge 
wHh gratitude the efforts ptlhe following: Ronald G. Corwin and Roy A, 
Edelfelt conceptualizedsanpwrot&much of the document, Theodore E. 
Andrews and Brenda Br^wit did much substantive editing andy/riting to 
complete the manuscript, Joel L. Burdin and Florer|c| Jones of AACTE 
and Robert J, Steviinson of AT| carried out disculsions vstfilch culrpl* 
nated in the final agreement tor a cooperative mblicatlon venture. 
Technical editing, waadone by Uii Bermant and Mary Daly Qorman, None 
of the work could have been done without the encouragement and 
support of Teacher Corps Director William L. Smith, wto over the years 
has done such an effective job in promoling American eabcation. ^ 

Now, these ejforts have reached their culmination InMhe publication 
of thik volume. We believe the usefulness of this documenkvill justify the 
efforts which have made it possible. \ 

^ Edward C, Ponneroy, Exec utl^ Direct 

Arrierican Association of Colters for 
' ^ . / Teacher Education 

Robert J. Steyenson, Exeoutive Director 
' ' Association of Teacher Educators 

June 1977 . ; 



Preface , 

The TeMher Carps conductecri|s first national training institute ia 
the summer of 1 975, New project interns and'tearn leaders, cal|ed corps- 
rnembers./were participanti in four Intense weeks tet the Unrversity of 
Hichmona 1^ scop© and content the institute ;was a unique response. 
Hmi^ jQi^ birth; and evaiuation studleSi : proj^ct^ directors, and 
rtsearc^on the management of Qhange gave It focus. The e^cperienoi, 
kflown as the Corps Members Training Institute (CMTI), was repeated for 
other Gofpsmembers In 1 976 %\ Florida State University ln»Tillahassee, , 

The major Impetus for the whole idea'must bfe credited to thlrdiDarty 
program evaluatloni. More than one of these pointed up the great need 
for Interns to understand "the organizational features of sGhootsT The 
CorwiK^Study In 1973 particurarly described how oruoia! it was fot our 
^ teaching teams, and particularly-the Interns, to understand the jmplica- 
tions of organizational characteristics and reffiM that schools are social 
systems; Thd Marsh Study in i 974 reinforced trtis ppint/ 

Additionally, project directors were reporting that Teacher Cbrps 
intemt needed an esprit de corps, a personal identification with the 
national program effort. It also sbemed to dlrectorslhat a common train- 
ing session could be the most realistic and prWound cross-cultural 
learning and living experience ever provided by the teacher Corps, . 

Finally, the research literature on the management of change #nd 
theories on the processes of change have important implications for. 
teacher education,. The TeacheV Corps program is designed to help 
schools an^dcf^lleges effect change. In the early hisiory of the Corps, & 
basic assunnption existed that Interns, acting as change agfnts, could 
reform the school merely with their commitnrrent and presence, Thii 
proved to be an unrealistic and unproductive assumption. We have now 
been careful to insist that Teacher Corps interns are not,. and shbuldihot 
attennpt to be, change agents. Our expectation is simply that they will be 
the begtand n^osf highly qualified teachers available to the profession," 
not In the tradltfonal sense as dispensers of knowledge, but aslacllitatbrs 
of the learning process. This new role requires more^nd.different theory 
.and training than' has been the case typically in teacheo education. It 
starts with the assumption that facilitatihg means managing: Teachers 
must manage processes, products, and young people in an or^gMnized 
mpnner If they want and expect positive growth and c^iange tb^^cur Irf 
the learning and behavior of tl^iir students. This seerjis most Bccofrpllsh- 
able when the schooi is viewed as a formal organisation, as ^a^ sociaf 
system, and the classrooms in that school as subsys|enl^. This systemic 
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?iipproach treats th© classroom as an-prganiiatlon within an ©rganiza- 
tion^the school. 

V Previous teacher training prograrni, which focused on the individual 
teacher learner, tended to provide new knowledge or skills to thfit 
teacher learr^er but did not have impact for cWange on the school to 
which the teacher returned. In many cases the teache/'s new knovwledge 
becAme a threat to teaching peers who had hot themselves benefited 
from iuch training. Administrators were often -threatened when the 
teacher attempted to implement this new knowledge and ikilL We now 
know how these problAris can be avoided. Many of us have come to be- 
fliave that tor the institutiorjaliied growth and development of educational 
personnel, and for impact on the ichool, the school as an organization Is 
the smallest Mnit of change. Similarly, for the instituttonallied growth and 
Vdeveropmeht of children/the classroom is the smallest unit of change. 

Systems theory and organlzatlpnal behfavior theory h^e an impor- 
tant place -in the conceptualizatibri of . preservice and inservice 
education. Many good and Jaiented teachers feel unable to use their 
talents effectively because they believe the hierarchical structure of 
administrators, supervisofs, and. the environmentaj field force know^s 
'*the community" have placed unwarranted constraints uporLthdm. mis 
ierise of alienation and powertessness in the .finest teachers will 
obviously prove contagious. Idealistic beginners will, therefore, hardly be 
irrimune. Teacher Corps is persuaded that if school, as social systems, 
are to be changed for the better, everyone with a role or investment in 
the education and/or schooling of children must be collaboratively 
-Involved In the chaQge process. If both new and expSrienced teachers 
were to^e in opportunity to stjjdy the nature^of organizationaand the 
ways members interact, they might find thpt ct^ain behavior 
characteristics manifested in sc;^oors are found h most organiiatlons. 
Even more Important, these behaviors can be understood and dealt with: 
. ' We knov/, of courseV that most of the scientific data m organization 
are foand in studies of economic and Ihdustriai orpfnizations. Over the 
past few years, universities have conducted nu^rous educational 
organization studies in educational administration formlddle managers 
and school superintendents, initially supported through the Kelldgg 
Foundation Program, No one, it seemed, had begun to develop concepts, 
theoretical formulations, a^ case studies for^prospeetive and practicing 
teachers to use in studying the school as a f^mal organizati^on. With the 
exception of the/mitial work on organization study done by Chris Argyris 



for employees, little else 



M6 been developed for a role-group below that 



of administrators and ms lag^rs. Someone somewhere had to begin. 

The Corps ,Membe, Training Institutes were seen as having three 
goals. The first was to develop an esprit de corps among our newest 
^members. The second^vas to provide them with a rich multicultural 
'experience. The third. was to invol^/e them and their experience teacher 
team leader in an academic experience designed to open their eyes to 
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th©orie& of orgenlzatidn, both^^tPucture and behavior, and to the many 
srylas of learning and teaching there are. The first Institute was Ofga- 
nizad'into the two stparate graduate-level strands, Organization PerspeG= 
tlvea, and Teaching and Lfarning Stylr Analysis, This volume is the 
^ seeondpf a series of three desfTing with Perspectives on Organizations, 
We hope to use this stries as part of the curriculum of future CMTrs. | 
The Teacher Corps Is pleased to have the American AssOciatibn of j 
Colleges for Teacher Educpon and the Association of Teaser ^ 
Educators serve as joint publishers of this volume/Thelr constltuen^as 
arCTmportant ones in any effort to implement c+iange In the preparation 
' of adiJoation personnpL Their effort Is to provide practltipners. decision 
makers, and researchers with the ideas and. informatlpn whiph can 
become building steps to progress, ^ ' ' . * 

^ ; This vdlume like.tHe preceding one offers those who may share our 
concerns about some of the papers, other materials and procedures 
that were Used to glve^corpsmembers and team leaders ^new perspec^ 
tlva^on organiiations particularly, as the subtitle states, on the schooLas 
V a sodrarorgknization. 

The contents of this volume were selected from materials prepared ' 
'for CMTI; 1975. Jim Steffensen and Beryl Nelson of my staff ars to be ^ 
pommended for having worked so fclosely with the publication's editors 
dneachofjhesevQlumfS. i;^\v \ 

T+iese represent .be|1nnings, at l#ast; of a^response to a serious 
\need. The subsequent^vblume oV Perspectives on Orgahlzatlons will 
locus on schools* ip their social-political contexts. Each of the three 
volumes reinforces the singltffact that systems and organization theory 
are no luxury items in a realistic program of teacher training^ 

y WiilTam L Smith 

t \ ' ' Director 

Teacher Corps ' ' 

June 1977 - ^ 
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Iritroduction 



insider Wm iltuation. You have reetntly changedLresjdtnce and 
hayaapplitd for a talephona. The telephone company mfornna you by 
mall that a phone will be Installed within tha riext three vvpf king days but It 
Is not 1^881^10 at this time to specify an exact time. Since yoli work away 
fiforn horna during the-^day, and other rnwibers of the family will not be 
thereryou call the company to request a specific appiintment so that 
you will be sure to be there wheh the installer arrives to ml him/her in and 
to give instructions^on where to locatf the phone, Hpv^^ver, the woman 
at Jhe ielephone company in charge oft th^is matter infdrms. you that she 
only pfbcesses the orders and hap no control over the installers' 
schedules. You are advised not to contact the Insta^atiori departnrient 
directly,, and in any event, you are assured, orders are filled onlyas'they 
come in and are ic^^uled for the week,. ; / . '4 

Two weeks Ijit^f you bait again to report that Initillers have coma to 
yDur hofiae thpee) different times but since they wer^ not able to enter, 
theyiTierely left notes irtdlcating that fact. It is augge$ted tha^yog leave a 
key^fbr them -somewhere, but you object :/Yqu do^'t know any of the( 
neighbors, there have been burglaries in the neigilborhood, you \A/ould 
have to take the trouble to mpke an extra key, and in any case, you have 
a fierce dog that would prohibit theJnstallef from enp ^ \ 

What might you dd? Howwuld you resolve the problem? T^ere is no 
correct answer: none we can guarantee to be effeGtive. However, we 
suspect that you have some ideas anb that your ideas reveal a theory of . 
organization tbat you hold in the backpf your mind Each of us has some 
such theory ^aboyt how organizations function. We must have a theory in 
order to deal with the problems. For example, suppose ttat you demand 
^to see a superyisor whb is over both departnr#nts= Val^are thereby 



hd authbrrty, and about 



making an assumption about the locu^ of power _ __ _ 
the relaUve vulnerability of different Echelons to, the influence of 'an out- 
^slder like yourself, \ / ' 

- Suppose instead you chQOse to register a^^ personal appeal to the 
employee in this situation whom you originally fcontacted/ You are then 

^makfng assumptions "about her.autononriy— her|disferetion, or her ability 
to gft around policies gver which she has no official authority. We often, 
underestimate the Ingenuity of low-ranking em^oye»sV:At the.samf time, 
we should allow that when. an empfbyee appwts to be stub'bprn or ihdif- 
ferent, the real source is often the employer'? pxpectations or inflexible 



• : rulM that muat fci© jQllowt^ td^hold ©ne'^ob. Ev©nHf ypyr estifnatlpn 
the ©rnployw'a discretion groves correct, you. will also have to assesi ^ \ 

: what liwrageydu have ifrck what Inctntlves you cah ofWr.to persuadii 
hfm or her to help you. You nnusf aaseis your ovyn statusj^'perhaps you ' 
will decide to cjill upon a rnor^ influerrtlal third partyjo Interyene on your \ 

^behalf. Flrralfyp perhai^ you will choose.to "give up," that ft, stay hbnie » 
for three dayirThen^u have acted oh still qther atsumplions about the 

;power of organizations In ithlssoclet^^ # ^ ^ * / ' 

N ^ : Qyp^point li that It Is Inoperative for^efch of us to formulate "Sohie 
tentaUtV? Msumptfons about orgahizatlons In prder to worl^ vyitft them^^^ 
1^ asaumptloni usually jtJst eyolvrf jnadvertbn^ ov^r^tir^e/bW^ 
need not be the case: ^sumlng that one doesn't iose patience and wif , 
operate/ on reasoned thoughtp assumptions daa be forjiulated,^ 
aystematleally tested with personal jexperience^jgnd revised as ^tems * 
/necetfsary, A persojri who.takes the trouble to do 4his can usually w 
more effectively in a^ojganization. ^^'-^ - ' 

: Since our diicussiens here are directed towardfccTOor ' 
have assumed that even those readers .who are already familiar vyith 
particular schools on a^y-to-day b^sis will wish to give further consider- . 
atlpn to ho^ schoots are organijed and how they function, , 

, Wh«^reaalhff approach taken in Volume 1, Persp&ctivBB on Or^aniEa- 
tions: Viewpoints for Teachers, was general and intended as an IntroduC'- * 
^ tioh to gaining gre|ter sophistication in deallng with organizations; the 
V focus in this yolumeHs more specjfically on schools asi'organlzations. Of 
course, we would hot try to treat schools in Isolation, #ven if that%ere 
possible. The schobf must be unde'rstobd as par^of the context of the ! v 
community and soQjety where it exists. ' 

/ ^ Our intent is'to contribute to the'thoughtfulness pf teachers, ^ot to 
prescrjbe ways of deaHng with organizatfons. The pap^s chosen for this 
volume reflect some of the different approaches and perspectives that 
can'^be taken toward tchools. The wiiters do no^aiWays take the sanrfe 
viewpoint: sometimes, they obviously disagree among^themselves. In 
^ addition, we have found that readers son1etime& interpret certain state- ^ 
meois in different ways, and that any Veader can misinterpret what & 
wrifer has said, because of differences In assfimptions^and purpose. 

By dealing With controversial issues and Including* writers who have 
strong convjctions», some feathers inevitably wili.be ruffled. Both the 
stark findings # research in the social sciences and the candid opinions 
of writer^ in those^siwences make for lively discussion and some conflict. - _ 
We consider th^a positive factor necessary to stimulate fhought and 
assertive professional action. ' , , 

Thife second ' volume proceeds fr®m the basic orientation to 
' organizations #stablished in Volume L The objectives and instructional 
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• mode stated In Volume 1 also ap^y^to ihis mWirfal and ap^fai^ In ;.; 
App©n^, ^ bxtaniiya Bibliography arid Abstracti of SdectW Readings. . 
InQiuded ifi Volunria l^reJnteinded te^en^ all the volumaB i^e series^ 



RonBlHG, Comin,^GolumpuM^ Ohio^ 
Roy A, Edejfelt Washin^on^^^ , 

June J 977 ' "r V 
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Volume Qvlsrview 



This vQlurne includes paperfe and other materials .expressirtg several 
views on organisational pFbblems jn schools. The authors represent 
'different persuOTions about What is problematic and how to attain solu- 
tlons,.Of necessity, alj of the authors had to focus on and thus simplify, 
their views stmewhat: norie.ls compiotei^and none Is advocated as the 
view or approach to take. But taken gs a set, the papers here reTlect a 
range of thinking and perspectives on organizatiDnaf'pfOblems in schools 
which should stretgh the reader's thinking and aid him/her to arrive at an 
individual-point of A/iew. ' ^ \ iv 

tn this, as in other volumes in this seriesr we have assurned that 
studying availabi© knowledge about schools is not jhe sole province of 
administrators. Teachers also need knowledge about how schools 
^operate, and if changes are made to improve; schools, they, along vyith 
parents, students, and others, must be involy^d Teachers, students, afid 
parents, are the central actors in spKools, with enough power to 
influence and change the system in. particular ways— if^they recognize 
thatfacf and ire equipped .to act. y''\ 

However, teachers often g§t into the profession before they realize 
m^ny of the ramifications pf w^at it means to be a professional educator. 
They may have been attracted to teaching by occupational aspirations, 
such as a personal interest in a particular subject, an interest in working 
with young people, or a distaste for competition in the cohimercial world. 
They probably were not fully aware of the organizational responsibiHties 
associated with the occupation, such as^ living withih a budget, worklhg in 
an organizational hierarchy, cooperating with colleagues, working with 
parents and the community and initiating newprograms. We hope that 
the Tnaterials in this book will provide another step toward helping 
teachers and other citizens to understand and deaj mote effectively with 
organizational problems. 

This book is not designed necessarily to be read from beginning to 
end, Instructors^and participants will, of course, read the entire book 
carefully. As Is suggested in Part III, there are a number of strategies that 
might be employed to gain a full understanding" of the issues raised in 
Parts I and 11, A review of Part III will help participants and instructors 
decide how to approach the.a^4y of schools as organizations and how to 
use the materials contalnerffTOiiaTOlume 

The reader should not asrtjme that this book or other volumes in. this 
series will providp specific guidelines for resolving problem^ in schools 
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or other ©rganlzatlohs. We do hope, hawever^ that the information and 
ideas abQut organizations wiH'fielp substantially in the analysis and 
uhderstahding of problems and conflicts, and that each reader wiil 
b&^more insightful in the way he or s_he'^functions in the,organjzatjon= 
whether toinfluence changes or mp^^ to cope with things m thfey are. 
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Schools and.Teachini 
A Kaleidoscopid Vi^ 

Ronald C. Corwin* , Roy AiEdelfelt^ 



In Part il of this volume there are papprs in whlch^ authors 
concent^ate^^on particular aspecjs of schools. It i^ convenient, and often 
necessary, to alrri discdssion . to the average school and the typical 
features of teaching. A' reader could becon^ hopelessly confused-, and 
this book weuld be voluminous, if every author tried to take into account 
every contingency th^t could arise, given#ie wide spectrum of schools 
and occupational characteristics. Having said that about the discussions 
" to come, it is. helpful initia^lly to address the big picture, to consider the 
diverse arid variegated nature of our stSbject, We shall proceed then? t^ 
address (a) the range of schools, (b) the multifiaceted nature of teaching, 
and (c) the compllcaflons that arise because^chools are part of a larger 
SOGiohistoricaf environment. , 



THE RANGE OF SCHOOLS 

Schools are rudlrhentar^y bureaucracies" They have many ^of the 
featuris that make up bureaucratic opganlzations: hierarchies, rules, 
cfdse supervision, specialization, et' cetera. However, simply labeling 
them as ^'bureaucracies" obscures the wide differences among them. Iin 
pfactice, there Is not just one form of /'bureaucracy": it can take many 
fonm^ for different purposes. Some forrns prove better than others. In 
Volume I, a di$}inctibn was madi between a "bureaucracy," which re- 
fersio a very specific structurtf pattern, and a "complex" organization, 
which can assume 'a variety of patterns. For example, "feven very large 
school districts can differ in the'^degree to which decisions are decentral- 
ized, curricula are standardiz^.d, teachers are professionalized^ and the 
like. We suggest that schopls should'be regarded as complex organiza- 
tions which,\ln some instances, assurrie bureaucratic proportions. 

Our fir.^t poirtf^tien, \$ that most schools are not uniform. Think of a 



ipat|olled by police, poorly maintained, with 
^aygrouhd, high rates- of truancy and 

- ^ bureaucracy, staffed by callous teachers. 

Contrast such a school with a new. modern campus school, set*ln a 



large city ^hefto-fctiool 
peeling palnt,^- concrete 
delinquency,^ and a big 



*We thank each of (hm iiuthor. 
making helpful comments on "S 



\j^ho have pontnbuted papafs to this volume for madtng and 
hools Qhd Teaching: A Kaleidoscopic View " 



ted^ bright colors, servile 
pp^Ts, with a ficulty of ^ 



ping largely 
nthusiastic, 



wooded area; carpeted, and paintedj 
mlddje class, welWressed studf, 

responsive people. These ar^^vlously exaggerated andl stereotyped 
■ portrayals, but they help rpfrnd us of the differences that qiiri be found 
among\ichools. \^ ' ^ - ' ' - 1 / ' 

Btlll other diffff4fices can! be obsarved between public ^ind private 
schools;ynd bft^eert elementary, Junior high and^high schools. The, 
objectlve&o^^ocatlonal schools seem clearer than itiose of ipmprehen- 
Sjve'schg0fl; compulsory attendance is a serioua cohstraiUt in some 
schoq)^^lno\a1most irrelevant in others; students are regimenled in som^ 
schools^nd Wen a great deal of autonomy in Qthers. The list qould go on 
pimost indefinitely; " ; * - 1 

^ ThisTange of 'differences ip compounded by the complexity of the 
'©(j^gatlve systtm itself. Consfder for example, the#nattei of local 
control. AlthougVi local school boards do have authority over" some 
important matterfe, state departments of education retain final auttibrlty 
over basic curricLka, athletic prdgrams. cprtlfication^.of teachers, school 
cpnstrucfiori, bondVig programs, |and a host of other key decisions. Also, 
although the federa\government provides a relatively small proportion of 
the total costs of e^cation, it has influenced several major currlcular 
changes and altered social policies, including racial integration -and 
busing, Tjeacher organizations als^ influence policy and practice through 
their many activities a^ local, stafje and national levels. Then,, too, in a 



mobile society even 



iade by local school. boards will be 



strongly influenced b^ \developments In the major industrial centers 
where ^students find jobs. Is educaltfon more, or less, locally controTled 
than community hospitala ^ 

^ (Given the existing diversity among schools, it is necessary to stress 
a second point. One should toe very cautious in comparing schools with 
other organizations such aWhospitals, churches or factories. If^there are . 
more differences than simirarities between a one-room,school house and 
a high school in a iar§e\ c/ty, for exartiple, then It may be more 
appropriate tp compare the big-city schools to big-city hospitals, 
churches or factories thanio rural schools. In any case. It fs not clear 
that there are major dinererices ^between schools and other 
organizations, or that schoolaare so unique they must be studied in Isola- 
'tlon from other kinds of organkatibns. 

Wiiat does it mean to that schdote are unique anyway? Too ' 

is being ^ompared. For example, some 



often it depends upon what 



schools permit employees more autonomy than some hospitals, but 
probably lesp than many universities. The cellular classroom structure of 
schoofs notwithstanding, some teachers, in some places are closely 
supervised. A good rule of thuijnb is to recognize that schools consist of 
the same set of variables as any other organization. What varies is the 
profilfe of variables, |i.e., the degree of emphasis, or ranking, of particular 
variablas. It is important to look at it In this way, because one then 



cohtlnues to examine the 'same variables for schools as for otper organi- 
zations, and research on other organizations continues to be /elevant for 
undarstahdlng schools. Such an approach precludes the cor^clusion that 
schTOls are so different from other organfzations that general knowledgl 
about organizations has no relevance forunderstanding/schools. That 
'premise will only reinforce an already parochial conventional wisdom 
aboutschools. 

A good exampi© ot what cafn happen when schods are treated as 
uniform among themselves and/uniquely different from other institutiorjs 
is illustrated In the accountaDility rribvement. In ricenj^years some 
critics have pressed their demands that schools, andaeachers in particu- 
lar, should be more.accountabfe to the public. In practice, "accountabiU 
Ity*' has usually been equated with achieving uniform outcomes that are 
unique to schools, as measured by standardized test scores. In this pre-y 
occupation with test scores, the nature of s^fiools as variable ar 
complex social systems, sharing certain features with other organizg 
tions, has iSeen grossly oversimplified and distorted. Because they ao 
limited ^tb results, tests scsres obscure universal organizational factors 
thit underlie the recruitment of students^and the process of schobling 

^ A potentially promising alt^native is to measitfre school climayes, 
the. customs, values, norms, and organizayib^al roles and procedures 
that underlie any social System. Takelhi fol/o\^lng for example: 



Scope of the Norms and Values 

As in any social systani, in a scho^tuhere is room for individiJals to 
use their own discretion in some matte/s (alternative rtorms), but th sy are 
also expected JO conform to general Expectation^ Which apply either to 
all members of the organization (universals). or tti^^eclfic positions and 
responsibilities (specific normi). The arpount of tensensus on each type 
of norm also can vary. These norms and values pertain to the objectives 
of the school/ the acceptabiiity of and priority given to various courses of 
study (citizenship and pgiitical awareness), the emphasis placed on 
student ccnduct (discipline), creativity, extracurricular activities, 
scholarship in the fundamentals, test performance and the like. These 
norms ^nd values are also reflected in the actual criteria and sanctions 
used to. evaluate and reward members of the organization. The norms 
might oe grouped into several_^road categories, i.e., prganiEatlbnal, 
political, social psychological, injpectual, ate. 



Participahts ^ 

- Viewed as a social system, a school includes Several different ' 
groups, airof which share Responsibility for it^ teachers, students, 
administrators, 'and community members (school board members, 
informal leaders, and organized groups concerned with ichools). 
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System Compdnehts / 

V \ / ^ . 

: Finally, the outcomes of^ny social system can be' understood as 
products of a complex chain^f factorsp including: 

• *;lnputs/' or the^afmllty cir motivation of stud 

i school^ avallp^e resources, and training of personr^eL Thii 
includes tpe^ax base, typ&pf students, use of specialists and 
adminl^fat^^jnd the number, experience, and training of 

• *^^Jnroughput," of trte ava|labllity of specialized programs', types 
/6f mateffeis, and sophlsti^tionjof technology and teaching 

procedures used. 

• ^'Structure/* or the coordination procedures used to integrate 
the system, including type of supervision;. numbertf of rulis a'nd 
^ocedures for enforcing rules, use of standerdized procedgres, 

' l^cus of debision'making, and rnp chanisms for appealing 
decisions. — ' . 

Teaching and learning, in other words, are shaped by these and 
other related characteristics of the sghoors organization: It is unrealistic 
to consider 4he outcome without also taking into account the school's 
ability to select Its students and teachers, and the programs^ and 
resources avalfafale. Any analysis, that concentrates on only a few of the 
many factprs involved can be completely misleading. Focusing on the 
total system (instead of test scores) will deepen understanding of the 
schooling process. The possibility of scapegoating, I.e.,. blaming 
teachers, or students, or parents for organizafiohal inadequactes will be 
minimized. Problems (or lack of them) will be correctly seen as functions 
of the organization. Parents, students, teachers, and aQoilnlstrators will 
better^understand why their schooLls what it is'and perhaps will see how 
they can contribute to Its improvement. 

Therefore, while it may often be necessary to gloss -over the 
tnormous Variability In the characteristics of schools, wl should remain 
cognizant of them. They are bound to modify any general conclusions yve 
may reach. * " " ■ _ ^ 



tHEvVARIECATED NATURP AND STATUS OF TEACHING 

/^p- Theonriultidimensiona) status. system that underlies^'teaching as an 
':^occypati6n also compncates the analysis of schools. The term, status. 



refers to the ways jn Which Indlvfduals and groups are ranked within. a 
society, occupation, or organization/Thre# features 6f status systems 
are l^mportant for this discussion. 

First, status can be assigned (and perceived) by either the general 
society or a subgroup within the society. Teacherg, qr-some other group, 
might rank teaching differently ^than is reflected In general public oftlnion. 
Second, the status of an occupation can differ from the status of 

^ 18 ' . : 
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Individuals In it. One cm make an important distinction between the 
status attributes of individual teachers-^their education and the (ike— 
andihe importance of their Vole In soclet^ . [ 

Third, status is determined by a-number of factors, Irpclyding its 
importance to the society, power, autonomy, income, prestige, sophisti- 
cation of specialized knowledge, anti technology. We will give further 
consideration to Sonne of these dimensions, ' \ 

Power.and Authority ^ 

The authority of teachers, that is their right to prevail by virtue of 
their formal rank, is Refined by their position in the school dlstricK 
hierarchy, On^this dimension, teachers rank relatively \o^ in comparison 
to school administrators. However this authority rank is only one form of 
power, and they do have other sources of power, Fpr example, they can 
claim the right to prevail on the basis of their expertise, Le., their dernon- 
strated excellende4n. a pprticular field, expertise in p»edagogy*and their 
detailed information about particuTar students or about children of a 
given ^6e. Discrepancies between authority from rank and" authority 
from exSertise often produce confli&t in-schools. For example, oppose 
that mosf of the^ science teachers in a school system object to a textbook , 
tjiat ha^been required for all students'by the superintendent's offifce,-or 
by the state tooard bf education. These teachers will presun^e that they 
have something to contribute to decisions §bout tekching materials, and 
chancBS are, if they are insistent enough and if they fle^c their collective 
muscle, they will at least be given a hearing. ^ u _ 

Many readers will probably question the reasohablBness of ffntrust- 
irig^decisions about classroom materials to administratij/enonsp^AlistS! 
whawill never use them. Others might feel that it is equally inappropriate 
to leave such decisions entirely to specialists who are not directly 
accountable to the parents. These are the very questions that underlie 
controversies about the; propriety of sex education, for-exarriple. The 
reader rnrghl wish to ponder how teachers can be protectbd from the 
poor judgmenls of adnninistrBtdrs iri such matters,* and how a|reasonable 
mix can be reached between command, authority and expepSe, ^ ^ 

Such conflicts are often resolved through 0ower smuggles, i.e., one 
group imposing its will on,another. It is possible for an Individual or group 
to seize unauthorized power, and so, we can say that there Is a hierarchy 
of power distinct from the authority hierarchies just referred ^to. Although 
leachersjank low in the hierarchical authority systern, they can never- 
the'less gain power through collective, action. But. the unresolved 
question is whether'that power -dan be transformed into authority, and 
Justified by expertise. Might does not always rnake right. And expertise 
does'not always prevail. * ' 

TeacKer organizations provide a power base .for -teachers. Collec- 
tive action can help offset the relatively low authority accorded to each 
Lndividual teacher^within the school, hierarctiy. However, there is a catch. 



Labor unions and professional associations are thiniselves erganized as 
hierarchies, TherSfore; teacher organizations do not necessarily ifiinj- 
mize hierarchy or Improvb the^position of nrost teachers within It. Most 
•members will simply find them^flves at the bottom of another hierarchy. ^ 
. where they have little more power as individuals than they do inMhe ' 
school district as a whole. 

In addition to the fact that the teachers* unfavorable position in the 
hierarchy caR be compensated for in other ways, the Inevitability of 
" hierarchy itself can be ^u^stlqne^. A hierarchy Is a way of organizing. It 
Is a means to an#nd. A hieTarqhlqal decjsion-making 'structure can be 
very efficient when the organization is' operated on a ratlonarmodel wFth 
clear goals. Theoretically the person at the top is held responsibre and 
makes quick. Informed decisions that are passed afong to specialists to 
implement. However, this assumes.that the goals are known and shared. 
But, suppose the organization Is an organic type in which there is dis- ^ 
; agreement about which goals to pursue, Le.^ the goals advocated by the ^ 
■ Idmmjstratlon are questioned by sumordinates. In such a case, efficiency ^ 

must be subordinated to the prior task of setting the goals: Hierarchy is 
--shpt necessarily effective for this purpose. What is needed for^such situ- 
itionsjs a form of organization that maximizes participation and negoti- 
^ aAlon; one that permits conflict withlh bounds; one that provides a vyay of 
-*1*gulatirtg conflict and reaching corppromi^t. " ' 

There are several alternatives to hierarchy. Decentralisation Is one ^. 
alternative that Is often recommended. Of course, evenviq a dec^nv* 
trailed organization, some decisions remain cfeiitrallzed wttile others . 
are delegated: e.g., equipment purchases often are made at the central 
■ offiqf while decisions about which textbooks to purchase are made at 
/ the building leveL Nevertheless, coupled with neighborhood citizens' 
advisors, this type of flat hierarchy could Increase thfe responsiveness of 
a school district to the,conditlons of different typesjof neighborhoods. 

There are also other alternatives. For Example, decision^ could be 
made at the top by committees consisting of representatives of a wide 

- range of groups; individuals coijfd rotate Into and out of tKe4dp position; 
or procedures could be developed by which subordinatesrcould appeal 
the decisions with which they disagree. Perhaps the reader oan think of 
still other alternatives. ' ' ' 

However, it is not clear that organizations wpuld become radically 
different even if alternatives to the hierarchy were found. Does it neces- 
sarily follow, that schools would become more flexible if teachers got 
more power? Such an assumption ff lis to take into consideration the fun- 
damefjtal reasons why conservatism arises in organizations. It is not Just 
a question of personality, and conservatism Is not confined to adminis- 
trators.^ While the topofficials may be preoccupied with stability, It is also 
evident that feachers at subordinate Igvels often resist changes that are 

- introduced from the top. Perhaps the underlying consideration is that 



conservatism is a way_.of adapting to the job insecurities felt by indi- 
viduals who are committed to their Jobs when they are left with few 
employment options and find Ihemselves faced with uncertainties and 
little incentive to take risks. Unless these conditibns are changeqj, it is 
©ntirely likely that conservafism will simply lollow power, and that if 
power is decenjralized,, subordinates might become as conservative as 
administrators are often said to be. The implication is clear. If teacher 
organizers want change, thWy will first have to negotiate for alterations in 
these conditions. Getting more power foe teachers is not sufficient. 

Power, then/ is an important dimension of status. Indeed, incr^ 
ingly, the equation that spells status inqludes both money and po\ 
Teachers have bejn suQcessful in getting both through collective acti^. 
However, they may miss the full equation of status if these are the oi 
two purposes of collective action/They may also destroy their ifTiage wi 
the public and become legated as self-serving and unconcerned wit, 
tha welfare of student^TeacTier groups in the most advaffced stages of 
collective bargaining (e,g,, Massachusetts,* New Jersey, Michigan) 
recognize, this problem-^and are trying to deal with it In their dqlleotive 
bargaining practices. / .'^ , 

Autonomy - "^^^ ^ ■ " ^ / 

Teachers als6 have a great deal of autonorpy, i.e., discretion, 
because they typically work in self-contained, classrooms behind closed 
^ doors and are seldom formally observed or evaluated by their superiors., 
They can select nnaterials', develop their own teaching methods, choose 
. which content to stress or to slight, schedule classroom activities, arid 
enforce discipline policies rigidly or loosely. 

However, it is easy to overestimate the importance of teacher 
autonomy. For, no matter how much^utonomy teachers may appear to 
have, particularly over, classroom matters, their options are still limited 
by their college training, tradition, rules, standardizedprocedures, public 
opinioci. laws, accrediting agencies, their own peers and professional 
associations, and their own lack of initiative. For example, often teaph^s 
must keep in mind that their students will be^evaluated against standard- 
'Ized tests, and they usually are not permitted to omit material that is^ 
supposed to be covered at a particular grade level. Classroom iriethods 
that upset some parents, or that subject the school to^ public criticism, 
ara likely to bring reprisals from school, administrators, indeed, class- 
rooms can provide a false s^nse of security. They can Isolate teachers 
from the larger context, shield them from understanding the system-wide 
problems, and - discourage them from becoming involved even in 
decisions that ultimatery affect their own classrooms. 

We .also should be careful not to stereotype schools in this, as in 
other respects. If the teacher^s autonomy stems from the self-contained, 
classroom, It is instructive that in a recent study of 28 schools, W. W. 
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Charters ai^hls colleagues at the Uniyersfty of Oregon foun^ ihat less 
than one ha^^ the teachers in these schools taught in self-contarned 
classroOTis. I^Scf, there were ort1y a few schools where all teachers 
Maught In self-contained classroorns.. Equally striking variations werff. 
found in other characte'ristics thatjA/ere compared. It. should be recog- 
nized that the sample Jor the Charters study was not seledted-rar\flotnly 
and that cooperation (teaming)' among teachers reported In thgi gtu^ . 
was largely informal. In any everrt coopepat'lon could te djsfUp|6dt|y ad«p 
ministrative decisions, transfers or ^hanges in grade-ievej^ssi6nm ^ts.^ ' 
The extent to which structural looseners, and thus the autonomy of 
teachers varies from schooi to school depends upon the kl|(i of coord-, 
nating mechanisms use.d^and whether there ar$ procedt^^s that'pern^it 
jQinVdecision rnaking and cbilectivd aclidn'Also, areas IH vvhiCh-disdfeY 
tion is, permitted change over^time.^or ex,ample, Slth^ugh thedretically- 
the curriculum probf^bly hn^\been.^atlvely free*from rules, In^irecent 
years^it has come urrder tighjepco^trol with the development of "compe- ^ 
tenqy based education 'J and "management by objectives." Indeed, ^ 
schoolp^re probably much more tightly coordinated than uniyersiti^. 
The lopseness or tightness of control is one element of variation that is 
seldom emphasized by organizational theorists, but Jt \$ of obvious 
importance for undeTstanding schools as organizationap**^ ^ . 

Social Importance ^ 

^''Some sociologists^ maintain that an occupation's status rewards 
can be explained by the occupation's importance, in other words, its 
contribution to the society.^ One'sometimes detects this assujnption on 
the part of Individuals or grouf^ seeking to justify the demands of 
doctors, lawyers or teachers for higher income, ' prestige or other 
rewards. Perhaps the ftJnction performed by members of an occupation 
does have something to do with^their status, but we are skepticaf about 
such arguments. In the first place, we doubt that status rewards are dis- 
tributed as logically or equitably as this line of reasoning implies. Even if 
it were agreed, for example, that teachers deserve more recognition, 
merit is^nly one factor in their actual ability to command status rewards. 

In the second pface, even if it were agre%d that some functiojis like 
protecting health or civil rights or overseeing socialization of the young 
were more important than others (e.g., flying commercial" airlirfefs), the 
fact is that ro one occupation can claim major responsibility for such 
fufictions. For example, teaching cannot be equated with '^education" 
nor can education be equated with "socialization.^' True, the way people 
are socialized shapes society, and formal educatten (along with family 
and peer group, and mass media) is partly responsible for socialization, , 
but teachers are only a small part of the larger culture/^'^Jhe- school 
.system, and the schooUdistrict, all of which set expectations (and limits) 




for the teacher role. It Ls an eKaggecation.^ah overexterision. thertfore. to 
. say /<nat the frfrnaar teaching role, as' it is institutionalized in school 
systenns, is primarily respdnsible for the shape of society. 

Income ■ . ^ ' ' 

In the. U.S. (and other Wesjern nations) income is an important con- 
sideration. If the average'-medical doctor'earns about $200 a dayi com= 
pared to about $6^fora teacher (based on a ten-rnqpth year), the teacher 
■obviously has lower^ta^us accordirtg to this criterion/Although teachers' 
s^lWies are favored over the average of all v^age and salary wsrkers, and' 
theiKearnJngs now compare favorably with those of nurses, civil servants 
" of \pB federal government /stiN out-earn teachers; and the starting 
salarijes for engineers exceed those of teachers by nearly twenly-five 
pefcsnt (based on a ten-fponth year fb? teachf rs). 0 

Prestigi ^ ^ ^ 

The prestige of teaching as an occupation has fluctuated only 
slightly In years, and it is fetill a highly regarded occupation. A more than 
three-fold increase in the numbers of teachers*3ince 1940 has perhaps 
blurred the -distinctiveness of bping a teacher. Also, occupations in 
research, technojpgy, communications and other services previously not 
available to the workforce now compete with teaching. Moreover, the 
education differential between teachers and the jBoeral population, 
while stilMfavprable to teachers, has declined slifntly as more high 
school graduates enter institutions of higher education. Nevertheless, it 
is telling that the prestige of Teaching, as reflected in public opinion ^ 

surveys, appears to have increased since World War II. ^ 

^ . *. * ' 

Specialized Knowledge 

Questions also can be raised about whether the knowledge base of 
teaching has improved. Some sociologists think of teachep^s general- 



ists, and perhaps they dr$, especially the. elementary schobl level. 
However, teachers are becoming' moje specialized than many people 
have recognized,^ 

The prevalence, of specialized roles within teachirag is reflected in 
the pearly 100.000 employed' librarians^ guidance personnel, ^yW^g- 
logical personnel, and other nonsupervisory instructipnal personnel 
are neither employed In ^classroom nor in supervisory-administfiti' 
positions. Moreover, since the teacher shortage has abated, the prae 
of assigning teachers to teach in areas outside of their major ^s 
become less prevalent, and the practice of hiring teachers wilh pro% 
visional certificates has almost disappeared. At the same tin^ team 
teaching and differentiated staffing dould force school systems t^ use 
teachers in more specialized ways, and perhaps multi=unit> ungraded 
% . ' ^ 
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schODis and open-concept schools will p|rmit more HnaivfdUaJjz^^ 

jies^of [ 
ariign of 

fhe past decade (from five percent in 1 96T to 2i per%^^t:|^ 1^^% % 
. • As a result of these various forms of speciali2a.ti™^ttiVtJaditlona^/^ 
role the line' administrator has played as "curliculumleadf r''J^fobably^ 
became' unfeasible in rwany instances years|ago^ Although -aj^im 
^ trators are still responsible for evaluat^g the c^petfnce of tefldhers^in-'^ 
different pedagMical techniques and subject matter areas. th& time rrT^ay .^f 
be rapidly appr^ching when it will rrot be pDssible for administratb^§\t.O;\ 
assume the exclusive responsibility for evaluating teachers! . - >| v^;^'- 

The growth of specialized interests within 'Reaching (which mighty* 
reflect some increase in specialized knowledge as well) is Indicated In 
the number of Journals that deal with special aspects of teaching, l^e }_ 

- the international Periodicals Dictionary ) Since 1^61 p 73 new iburnafg; 
havebef addedp 31 of them since 1966. There arJnow nearly rSOpytlil/' 
cations dealing with varied aspects of teaching. Of those added during 
the past decade>at least 37 eppear to deal with specialized subject ■ 

'matter; only seven have general titles, ten are regianal, and six rffe botfl 
specialized and regionar' - | 

Special interests are also reflected in the if|numerable teacher 
organizations that exist in the country. There are mdr 
organizations 7for teathers and numerous organ: 
administrators, many at one time affiliated with the 
AssQCiation (NEA)! 'The Education Directory lists Sapproximately two 
dozen independent associations an^ councils that Sexplicitly deal with 
speciafized problems in teachihg. These organizatibns range, from the 
National' Council of Teachers of English and an association for^ kindergar- 
ten teachers, to the Am&rican Association of Schoalj Librarians and the 
American Montessori Society. There are sever^j associations cbncernetf 
with the education of various kinds of handicapped jor .gjftgd childrer^; 
with guidance and counseling, and with vocational,. tichnic-a(;"s^nd adult^ 
€ducation:^There are also numerous national and regional orgahfzations. 
for teachers in specialized subject matter areas, inciuding math and 
science, Engfisti, business, vocal and instrumental inusic, chemistry and 
languages. A National' League of Teachers* AssociaTions is also listed. 

Technology ■ 

• By comparison to medicine, perhaps teaching does not seem to 
have highly developed, sophisticated technology, if one .defines 
techriorbgy as the means of getting a Job done/ Technological 
competence usually rests on the extent to which the theoretical bases of 
technology have been codified, and teaching is still carried on primarily 
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according to uncodified rules,^ accunriulative experience, and lore. 

' Effective.. techniques for maintaining classropnrt c'bntro!, motivating 
children, and conveying information are not well developed or standard- 
ized. Flaws and considerable variatiori^can be cited in micrp'teachjng, 
team .teaching/ nongraded ^schooling, new math, thif initjal teaching 
alphabet, and otiier technological innovations. There is no ev|dence that 
any of these innovations are mori effective than traditional technologies. 

Rerhaps such crite'ria are tpo stringent. A /few specialized 
^echniqtjes and tools are now available for teaching'subjects llke^ath, 
spelling and reading, for working with handicapped and academlcaliyr 

, advanced qfiildren, and for coping with problems of low-income schools. 
Performance-Ussed teacher education is a comparatively unprbven and 
contrdvefsial attempt to, identify competencies and skills needed by 
teachers and to require that prospective teachers demonstr|^e that 
these skills have been acquired as a condition for certification. 

The fact ihat various new technologies are available probably has 
an importarit bearing\oa the progress oj the occupation as a whole, 
irrespective of their often- Indeterminate effectiveness and lack of 
widespread use. Moreover, the standard of reference usfd in discis- 
sions preoccupied with the question of whether or not teachir^ is "really 
profession" in some absolute sense should be the amount and 
direction of change that has^occurred within teachrng in recent de<fedes, 
not the comparison between teaching and other occupations so often 
irnplicit in thesebiscussions. ' ^ . ^. 

Finally, we should note that some teachers dispute, or at least 
equivocate about, the importance of technology (or teaching, arguing 
tf)at teaching is an art which sTOuld be judged on the basis of the intuitive 
abilities and creativity of teachers in the profession, not on SQientific 
criteria. There ar© profilems with this argument, too. One is that parents 
usually look for ''results" ^i.e., observable learning outcomes). Unless 
the artful teacher can out^perform others on this measure, he or she will 
be downgraded. Also, it seems more difficult to socialize the thousands 
of new teachers who enter teaching each year to practice the relative 
mysterious art of teaching than it is to train them to use its more straight- 
forward (if sometimes complex) technologies. Technology provides an 
efemerit of standardization, and hence assurance, that many school 
boards demand. Ideally, it would be preferable to recognize that teaching 
is bpth a science and an art. However, it is no simple task to strike an 
appropriate. balance, to employ modern technology without discouraging 
the intuitive and creative approaches. 



The Quality of Professional Life 

For at least some teachers, undoubtedly the main consideration is 
■ the degree to which their work is intellectually stimulating and emotion- 



' ally pewardlng. Some of these' individuals, se^m willing to accJpt 
relatively low. pay ^or prestige If they can maintain Batisfying work 
* relationships with colleagues, parents and stude 

An irTtellectually stimulatlhg and emotionally rewarding teaching 
assignmtnt Is often diff^Gult to achieve, however. For, a#^n occupation 
pains autonomy, and because pf the very*natdre of autohdrTiy.lhe practl- 
tior^ers. tend:,td become isolated 'frorn the clientele and/other outside 
groups, ^acher.organ-izatjons try to protect teacliers f row parents and 
their students in addition to defending th|ir fnterests wlte*tt¥hinistrators 
and school boards, an^ in the process they Isolate the teachers frorn 
these outside clients.^moe the ^cjients of a 'pro{ession,do not have 
enough training and eKperiehce assess proji&ion,al^.perfprmance 
accurately, their d^ions can be discounted or i^p^^P^y the profes- 
. sionais. Often, achlevemfnt standards applicable to all Students are set 
' regardless of individua! circumstances. This carfseertt like indifference, 
vyhich 9an create esp&cl^(if^;s^vePe problems in public organizations life^e 
schools where neith^:;tf1%^hp^teional teache nor the studerft client has 
much choice in-ent0ririg.'fFferpiationship (a condition which probably 
should t5e reexamined by feachers; : ' - 

,Some critics have asked whether /teachers are personally 
interested in their students, but i.n the. final analysis. this is not the only 
important question, A more basic consideration is whether teachers are 
professiofially motivated to protect students (romJhe worst features of 
educational bureaucracies. For example, fhey must protect, students 
from pressures In the communfty that threaten professional norms, that 
favor an outmoded curriculum, or that Jeopardize the students' <^il^ 
rig^Tts; To the extent that professionalism provides an alternative to the 
. local system of administratiof^, at least there is a ppsslbiftty that teachers 
will adt as a.positive^fQjc^^n behalf of all students, irrespective of 
vyhether fhey develop p#^^hal relationships with Individual students. 

Bureaucratization ; 

It has not been easy for teachers to attain professional status within 
large scale, bureaucratic orgahizations, where they are not treated 
sglely as "professionals," since they are employees. As subordinate 
employee^they must learn to cope with complex and often inconsistent 
expectation^ associated with being ^ both a professional and aft* 
smployee. To appreciate dilemmas this can pose, consider how 
some of the main features of a bureaucratic organization can affect 
professionalism ' 
^ ^ As Bureaucratic employees, teachers are expectedt to^^bscribe or^. 
cohform to the ^expectations of the administration an^tfrercommunityr 
But, as professionals, teachers are expected to defend the welfare of 
students against organisational practices that, in their professional 
judgment, are likely to be detrimental. To illustrate, professional teachers 
will be disposed toward Supporting school consolidation while opposing 



cltians who argue tor local controL Also, while soma parantstattempt to 
prpteot their children from the raw raalitias depicted by American 
aiithors au0h as Steinbeck or Faulknerpj|rofeiilonal teachers vvill dafand 
Ahe rights of students tb read sue^autHori and will ad}uit their teaching 
to the unique capabllltlee of their students rather: than iuccumb to th© 
^premise Jtot aU^iJ^enti must eoyerlhe earTie textbook and be up to 
gradf levet In achievement, Djependlng on how tHeir choices^are made. It 
. Is possible for teachers to be suocessfui as employees while falling to ful- 
fill profssiional obligations, or vice versa. In addition consider the situ- 
atlpn tffuA/hlch administrators supervise and evaluate professional sut^ 
Qfdfnates who are more cpmpetent In their work than they. This situation. 
In turn, raises such questions as whether the criteria for reward should 
^ loyalty to the organliation, or professional skill and competence; the 
latter is difficult for nonspeclalized administrators to evaluate. Still 
another problem Is deciding how to deal with loyalty and.competanM^ 
when the typical criteria for salary are axparience and formil^ 
-education. The problem of evaluation Is complicated and probably 
demands some standardization because, with teachers'^ reputations at^ 
stake, the opinions of cqlleagues outside the organization musfti taken 
into account. 

^ Then, too, standardization poses problems While ^it Is not 
necessarily Incompatible with Individualism, it can discpurage creative 
and original thought, which is so necessary if organizations are to, adapt 
to ^changing environments. But from the short-run perspective In which 
administrators and workers see their daily problems, predretabillfy and 
consistency often appear safer and more prudent than change and t^ 
risk of applying new ideas. , . ^ - 

EFFECTOF THE LARGER ENVIRONMENT ^ 

The tact that'fach school system has a unique history and social 
environment adds still other complications that should be^k^t in mind 
when considering organlzati^al^ characteristics. 

Ml . ~ 
The Historical E A'ironment 

' The structure of schools evolved during aii era when relatively 
simple, hierarphlcai mHitary and industrial organizations served as the 
model for most organizations. This pattern, deeply embedded in tradition, 
has been slow to change. The tendency has been to add new responsib 
ities to the traditional duties of teachers without the support of n^w 
staffing patterns, special training and other structural reforms. 
Consequently, school administrators and" teachers art burdened with 
responsibilities they are not prepared to handle. Teachers are suppo^d 
to be prepared in a variety of specialized subjects, as well as: proviae 
more personal guidance to students in a society t^iat does not agree on 
baslc^ values; supervise an expanding number of extracurrlcul?^ 



ibtivities; counsel children and parents on diverse problems (rapging 
from ehlld abuse and drugs, to pyegnahcy and career education); and 
assume admlaistfative chores connected with meal service, emergency 
preparedness, and the like, 

^ ^ ^ The rise of organized teacher militancy makes sense against this 
backdrop. It is evident teachers are feeling the pinch not only beGause!.bf 
the low pay, added work, and the routine of their Jobs, but also because, 
their authority rfas not,kept pace with the responsibilities that have been 
thrust upon them. They have been omitted from the decision-making. 

While history is in invaluable tool, social scientists are sometimes 
so awed by the power of histbry-tfiat they develop a fatalistic attitude 
toward what they see as the inevitability arid immutability of historical , 
events. This ^'historical imperative*' often leads^ to pessinniistib 
conclusions about schools. and th0 possibility of changing their worst 
features. Howevef, historical Imam seem less awe,some if one looks at 
units smaller than school distrfcts or society as^a whole. It seems more 
feasible to improve a particular 'school or school district than to try to 

' deal with all school districts or •'society" at large, and it can be hoped 
that attention to particular organizations can act as levers for larger 

^changes. Moreover, change does not necessarily take place in a linear 

' way. That Is. the trend toward large scale, centralized school systems 
could level off or even reverse itself under several conditions: if 
technology is developed to permit more efficient operation of small units; 
If management procedures call for more partipipition in decision 
making; or if professlonalizatiori reaches the point where there is greater 
trust and greater assurance that responsibilities can be delegated. 

We should remember how rapidly, the school systems of America 
have developed in the last 75 years, how rapidly the population has 
grown, how many more students there are in schools, how many 
teachers have been prepared, how the percentage of adolescents 
attending high schoor has infereased. Given the dynamic, restless, and 
cosmopolitan character this country has assumed in recent decades, the 
historical past is probablyiess important as a force on education. \n any 
event, it is^ifficult to be pessimistic when one looks at that fantastic 
growth and still recognizes that schools are betterp teachers are better 
educated, materials have Improved. 



. The Larger Society 

To the extent that schools are resistant to change in response to 
new conditions, the, fast pace of change and the heterogeneity of the 
society creates problems. Although it should not be assumed that 
students are "homogeneous enough to be treated uniformly, that Is 
precisely the assumption underlying standardizec|iextbooks and curricu- 
lum guides, the proscribed length of the schoolyear, basic minimum 
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requ»r#m^ts, uniform certitlGatlon.r^^ for teachers, and other ^ 

elementlof itandardiiiatlpn in ArneFica^ ■/ 
The connplicating factor, it is argued, is that in a mobile natlbn, all 
. atudenti In all parts of the country might need similar skills to compete 
successfully and to permit transfer from one school district to another, 
- Thus, the mrgument goes, schools must be'standardized to some degree, 
^ tvsn though at the same^ time, they must remain responsive to cultural 
^ diversity. In practice, however, schools^ have not been particuiarly 
succassful in their attempts to forca people to fit the same mold or to 
progress at the same pace. Standardized tests demonstrate great 
' variance in students within grades in the same school. In schools where 
^ students represent a normal distribution of the population, t+ie range of 
achievement is about equal to the number^ of the grade in which the 
student is' enrolled, i.e,, a five year;.dlfference in the fifth grade, a nine 
year difference in the ninth grade. 

Thus, the compelling pressure to standardize notwithstanding, 
schools have found it necessary to adjust to individual differences and to 
remain sensitive to unique local circumstances. Where they have not' 
> done' so, outside groups often called It to the attention of school 
muthorities, and If necessary, exerted pressure to bring about the desired 
changes. Thus, there will inevitably be some tension between schools,: 
which are charged with protectihg standards, and groups of citizens who 
Require special attentiori. - , 

Many observers have called attention to the fact that parents and 
children do not often see eye to eye. What is probably more important is 
the fact that teachers and parents often do not see eye to eye, Parents 
exercise a criticarsuryeillance role on behalf^of their children. The demo- 
cratic issue is how to strengthen participation^nd improve the responsi-^ 
bility of citizens to monitor schools. This in turn :requires finding a better 
balanced Integration between schools and families that can offset some 
of the bureaucratic impersonality, size and inflexibility of schools. 

Many of the*same organizational characteristics we have been con- 
.sidering can isolate schools from the wishes of their clientele. For 
example, bureaucratization could tend to circumscfibe interaction 
between teachers and parents, and establish highly impersonal and 
, routine types of relationships: The'more rigid the organizational controls, 
the more likf ly that^teachers will conform to the organizational rules and 
authority system, which will reduce their ability to respond to the 
demands of parents that run counter to those tu\bs. Centralization can 
also Isolate Jeachers from outside contact, for if there is a problem, 
parents will go to the administrator who has the .authority. Conversely, 
decentralization produces more poinis of contact and possibly more 
latitude to respond to requests on an individual basis. Teaching 
experience can have 'the same effect. The longer teachers livejn a 
particular communityrThe more "social contact they are likely to have 
witlq parents. ' ' 



ProtesBlonsi tratniri^ omn also have isolating effects. Profe$sionalh 
iBX\Qr\ has often been criilcized for this very reason, Socialliatlon Into ah 
ocauRition which has a distinct culture often promotes \*a culture gap" 
batweBn the professionals and their publics. Also, training can have a' 
cosmopolltanliing Influencr; which turns the professionars. loyalties 
.away frorri the Jocal community. The better trained professionals have 
more 'opportunltisi to escape phyilcally from ^ problem-rldden 
communities and gravitate to orginiiatlons where there is less need to 
interact with the community. Evap teacher organizations can be a factor. 
With strong organliations to back them up, teachers might be^nflore 
Incliried to work with powerful commynity groups, and as a result 
beconne ^eiSi vulnerable to parents demanding special favp^ or quick 
solutions to problems for which there are no routine Solutions. 

, We obviously have not considered alh€f the social, occupationar 
and organizational factorsjhat create variefy in the schools of this 
country, but, perhaps enough has been said to illustrate some ways (n^ 
which schools differ In their sensitivity and receptivity to outside 
Influences. Each of us should be on guard against stereotyping and oyer- 
generalliing about them as we attempt to analyze them, cope with them. 



and improve them. 
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Schdols As Organizations: 
Three Discusfiiohs with Cpmmefltary 



In *'SchdDli as Organizations: Three Discussiohs with'Commen« 
tary" Dan C, Lortia,' Melyia^Tumin, and Girard Hottleman provide the 
reader^with varioui perspeCTlves on schools. In approach, attitude,"anci ^ 
aubstane'0. the authors challenge teachers to consider and reassess, 
their Individual and collective roles and^behavlors. 

In the fi-rit discussion, 'Twck Anomalies and Three Perspectives,"' 
Dan Lortieintroduces Part II with a lucid and balanced analysis of sonne ^ 
fyndamantals of school organisation. He describes similarities ind differ- 
, ences between schools and other* organlzationi. The author conveya a 
good feel for the complexities, and sorrfe of the issues, underlying orga- 
hiiatloni that make this field challerigingNand often controversl-aL 

Lbrtle displays a degree of working wnlliarity with School teaching 
that is rare among social^ scjentlsts. He is no apologiQt^ nor is he an 
advbcate or a reformer. The reader will find- an outstainding Scholar" 
taking a dispassionate iook at schools. The reader Will also fihiaperson 
who is empathic with teachers and appreciative of their problems; 

Whereas' Lortie focuses largely ^pn the Internal featutes of scHool 
organization, Melvin Tunirn in "Schools as SociarOrganizations;"; steps 
back to place schools in a broader perspective. After identifying some of * 
the problems inherent to an organizational society, he stresses the many 
positive contributions, that large-scale organizations have made to 
modern societies, concludihg that ttiey are an integral feature of.such 
societies. He also helps to illuminate the critical role that social conflict^ 
is likely to play if bureaucracies are to be made responsive to the 
democratic political process. / . 

A highly respected sociologist' and educator, THjmin is also a 
humanist. His warm compassion for the underdog— minorities, down- 
and-outers, youth, and neophytes— is expressed in friendly Advice to 
new, teachers. The wisdom which he shares on^how to purvive the first - 
years in the profession may provide a sobering, practical antidote for a' 
few eager, youthful teachers who might be Jmpatien't for immediate 
edijcaflonal reform. ' . - . ^. 

Girard Hottleman*s remarks in "Hierarchy and Egaiitafianism,** 
stand in stark contrast with the other two discussions. He is neither dis- 
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passionate scholar nor disinterested observer. Hfe is' an intense !y con' 

cern^d practitioner, a spokesman for many teac/ie rs, arad an advocate of^ 

change*. He not only offers a theory of change, bgtihe also Is prepared to' 
. deal with the mechanics of Implementing it. He stternpts to cut through 

the Qomplexftles, tb expose the simple reality, wH|ph he believes to be 
* th© fundamental confltet between teachers and iheir superiors in the 

hierarchy. Hls,&pproach is provocative. ^- , * 

In Part III, Activity 2, the Instructor is provicle^i^Jth^some suggested 

exerclsei for infroducing the three papers to and discussing 'them with 
.participantSiit is suggested that th& reader review the exercises prior to 

reading Part 11. k'^ ^ , : ; ,^ 

Section 1 : Two Anomalies and Three F^rspective 
Some Observations on School Organization 

pan Lorfie . . ■ - - 

} - ^ . 

We probably should riot be surprised when teachers show little 
interest^ |n the organizational aspects of teaching. The psychological^ 
center of teaching, after all, ries Jn the ciassrOQm 'whefe 'teachers 
encounter their major ch^allenges and reap their most valued rewards 
(Lortie, 1 9.?5). Taj<#n seriouslyr' teaching does not leave/much extra 
energy for what seem to be remote questions of school pperation. Forays 
into organizational affairs (for example, conimlttee service) often rejn- 
foiece t#acher doubts about such efforts; it is not uncommon for>veterans 
to tell how protracted \so\k, assiduously" performed, produced no dis- 
Gernible effect. The inc inatior of most teachers is,to/*delegata" organi- 
zational matters to admini^: ators or to those few colleagues who obvi- 
ously enjoy them, f - ' " , - ' 

Howjever such indifference may have affected teachingin the past, 
it may be that avoidanice of such ertgagements will prove costly fn the 
future, Tiiat possibility r^sts on two current trends— the initiation and ex- 
pansiofl of collective bargainipg and the eperging research-and-develop' 
ment fr^e of mind. Because teachefs have been'sorriewhat insulated 
from their settings In the past, thfey have been able to afford their detach- 
ment. Both of the trends mentioned, however, are likely t^- reduce the 
Jn^ulation. ^ ' ^ - 

/^€bl1ect?ve bargaining Is, of course, Ifi Important change In teaching 
work. Like other important changes. It brings consequences that few 
people\axpected. Its success has reduced the pubiicly perceived inno- 
cence of teachers and increased public readiness to Impose sharper and 
higher standards of performatice. For to the,degree that teachers collec- 
tively participate In the centers of power and dedisibn making, they share 



blame as vyall as credit for tha state of education. Furthermore, collec- 
five action produces collectlva counter-assertions, as we see In wide- 
spread demands for teacher accountability. American society seems to 
be saying, "Nbwjhat we pay you more, we expect more^" None of this is 
to giunsay the benefits that teachers have obtained through pint aiser- 

il\^ness; Hdweve^'th vayy success/as early proponents predicted, h&s 

/ Changed the status of teachers; the rltual pity of the past, lamentatloris 
for ''our underpaid teachers," has yielded to a more vigorous image of 
teachers as active In the world of political actton and tough faai^galnlng. 

^Thls Image, In assuming that teachers are lookihg aHet their own 
Interests, reduces the obligation felt by others to do it for them, ^ ^ 

The"re|earch-ahd^evelopn^ntframeof mind" Is pan of abroad 

^shlft taking place In American iducatlon. To quote Bagehot (1948), we ' 
are witnessirig cracks In the "cake of custom,'' Fewe; people today be- 
lieve that there is a single best way to design #schodl building, construct 
a curriculunfi, defin^'teachers- tasks, etc; there are more and more 
options available for many facets of school life. Nor are thesevalternatlve 
ways of doing things purely Utopian, for many^have powerful backing by 
Influential groups such as business corporations, state departments of 
education, federal agencies, and large universities. Although it is new on 
the educatlonal^cene, instructional reiearch and develofnrtent Is 
already producing new practices that confront school people with the 

. necessity for qholcte, Plans have moved tnto realization as some school 
districts offer altexn|tive programs, InstalLcomputer'assisted instruction, 
use program butf^efs, create new arrangements for community pai^tlci- 
patlon, and team^and differentiate teachers. It is important to note that 
these are not coifnetic alferations— they reach* into the conduct ofjn- 
struclipn (for exarttple,^5ee the May 1975 issue of Phi Delta Kappao). 
They not only , challenge conventional ways, of thinking about cfaisroom 
affairs; they question the historic definition of the^ teacher's role. 
Members of the teaching, profession may see their core activities , 
reshaped by, others. To ignore that possibility Is to increase the risk that 
thereshaping will notbe to their liking. . ^ 

It is for .reasons such as these, that the writer belilVes teachers 
should become more involved in studying, and influencing, the organiza- 
tion of school work. More than enlightened serf-Interest is at stake; edu- 
.cational values are also involved. To the extent thatleachers see them- 
selves as particularly concerned with instructional values, to that extent 
ought they to contribute towhgt is happening in theschodls. 

Effective action will requiM'sophlstlcatlon about how schools work, 
I hope that this paper helps in that respect and that it Will stimulate at 
least some readers to further study and analysis. The prganization of the 
paper is really self-evident: It is divided 'into -two major sections, the first 
on anomalies and the second on specific comparisons of schools with 
other kinds of organizations, 4t focuses primarily on the position oT# 
teachers in schools. 



TWO ANOMALIES 



As formal organizations, schools and school systenris share some 
:bmraqteristlcs with hospifels, factorjes. savings and loan associations; 
hojlels, armies, churches, and other institutions. But schools are aipo 
sf)eclal, displaying a combinatlbn of qualitie 

• ^Schools and school ^sterns fit into an Intricate rletwork of educa- 
tlonaL activities in local, state,^ and federal governments,, institutions of 
, hiyhjir eduaatlon, testing organizations, accreditation groups, ^e courT 
system, taxpayens' associations, international unions, and cha^prjbers of 
^ commerce, to list only some. This network is sufftclehtfy complex that we 
find special fields of study devotfed to it; it is examined by educational 
econpftiists, historians, sociologists, political scientists, and anthro- 
pologists. Yet schools, from another vantage point, are * 'simple" organi- 
^^zatlons;,being essenttelly a collecttori of classrooms where individual 
. :teaQherr%ork, largely alone and for long stretches of time, with groups 
^ of students. All else seems superfluous^when compared with the basic 
■ activities ofMearning^nd teaching. 

Similar but unique; complex but simple. We turn now to these two 
anomalies in the organizational jeality of public edut^ation. 

Anomaly Nunnberl: The Shared and the Unique 

Formal prganizations are repetitive engagements of persons who 
are prggnized to attain specified purposes and who act in formal roles to 
do so. Organizational work is divided — and then coordinated— in 4he 
hppe that tasks will be done in regular, predictable, and integrated .ways. 
In schools, for exa#iple. different parties make general policy, write cur- 
riculum, outlines, j|ach mathematics, and sit for examination. The basis 
fot^articipation Bh in voluntary effort (board members), payment 
(admlnistrators/JleAchers, , custodians), and le^al requir^n^pnt and 
general social expectations for persons of a certaHh age (students). 

.Achieving jrte coordination of people assigned to different roles 
(particularly wh^ they Identify themselves with different obcupa'tions) is 
not automatic; i|requlres mechanisms to bring it about. One of the major 
means used tdkattaia functional unity is a system of authority that for- 
malizes decisfe^-making and distributes the right to command and the 
duty to pb^f^chopl districts, the pattern Is a familiar one: A board has 
overall gunsdiction. administrators have managerial powers, and 
teachers are in charge of students.^ Authority follows vertical lines, and 
the distribution of roles takes the form of a pyramid. 

Although tNs is not the place for a detailed dtecussion of the nature 
of formal authority systems, we should note that general statements can 
be made about suteh systems and that such knowledge is useful to per- 
sons tfying to. understand any particular format organization. The exer- 
cise of authority, for example, is normally problematic both for those who 
exercise it and for those on the. receiving end/Gettlng compliances with 
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an ordtr Is not a surefire thing, for there are important conditions to be 
rn#t befora tvjin the mmt official, authoriiatiVe order can or win be 
obeyed (Barnard, 1938), The receptton of authority has its own complica- 
tions. For example, subordinates In | wide variety of settings are usually 
very sensitive to Issues of equity and questions of distributive Justice, It 
mfi^^^ whethiSr they are a group of vice presidents 

in a corporation,' engineers building a system for space exploration, or 
sixth graders reacting to their teacher's authority (Homans, 1961): 
Persons find It difficult to comply with Initiatives that they consider unfair, 

M^ern drganliations normally make a further distinction within the 
vertical system of authority— the distinction between 'line" and *'staff" 
authority. The first is defined as general authority connected with overall 
supervision of a specific unit, such as a school system, a school, a 
department, or a classroom. Staff authority, on the other hand, is 
segmental and usually refers to some specialized aspect oiXhB whole.^s 
in the case of a central^ffice specialist working with teachers in several 
schools. There are strong arguments for creating and maintaining these 
two systems, which are found in almost ail o?&anlzations above a glvfen 
size, Y^t it ha^ been established that conflict is endemic to attempts to 
sustain two kinds of authority in the same organization; staff personnel 
aomplaln, over and over again, of the unresponsiveness and limited 
knowledge of line supervisors while the latter charge specialists with 
excessive zeal and narrowness of outlook. Those familiar with schools 
have probably seen such tensions between elementary principals «nd 
certtral-office supervisors or high school teachers and counselors. The 
central point is that such difficulties are not unique to sohopis; they flow 
from the effort to differentiate between the authority of unit responsibility 
andtheauthority of specialized competence. * 

Students of organizations have learned that formal statements of 
authority and official definitions of working relationships (as; in organiza- 
tion charts) are rarely, if ever, fully adequate descriptions of the day-to- 
day reality of organizational life. Departures from the formal are the rule 
rather than the fexaeption. One of the early and signal studies of this 
matter was done by Roethlisberger'and Dickson (1939), who found that 
factory workers had beliefs and ways of acting that differed sharply from 
management's; the workers, moreover, paced their production in light of 
Iheir viewpoints. Da!ton.(l 959) later provided us wjth a superb account of 
how formarprescription and actual behavior differ among industrial 
workers. School researchers, aware of such studies, looked for similar 
.. phenomena in schools and found them. Both Gordon (1957) and Cusick 
(1973) uncovered rich and complicated peer' relationships and special 
. norms among students that are, in fact, barely visible even to adults who 
work in schools, Mcpherson (1972) described informal relationships 
among teachers. 

1 hope the point that organizations of different kinds share important 
attributes has been sufficiently illustrated; a complete discussion would 
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take mors spatee than we have here. It seems clear that given the avail- 
syDla evidene©, i! would be unwise for us to argue schooli ara entirely dlf- 
■ferant from all other organizations—the simllaritlis are too evident; 

Sehools, however, are more like some organizations than othters, 
tntf vya can tftoe limilaritlei— and differences— by identifying schooi 
characteristics that place them In particular organizational categories 
The similarity/difference anomaly is highlighted by such classification, 
for although schools share important attributes with some other organl- 
lations/thay are not exactly similar. When we add up the similarities and 
differences, moreover, we find that no other organization features quite 
the same qomblnatlbn of characteristics. / ' ' \ 

^ ^ Although obvious, it is nonetheless important that schools are publjc 
institutions- Financed through taxation, they are supposed to be respon- 
- sive.to the will. jof the electorate, a c^aracteristlb that Ballyn (1960) 
Showed to have developed early in the history of American schools. In 
colonial -New England, the basic arrangement of having local, schools 
supervised by a*group of leading citizens had.alcpady tiken shape and Is 
a feature that remains today (Cremln, 1970). the school board was com- 
posed of leading citizens who were to represent not only householders 
using schools, but the conimunity at large, and the system of financial 
support that emerged — ^reliarice on focal property taxes— taxed all who 
possessed property, (Today we are, of course; moving to greater rejiance * 
on state support and as a consequence, to reliance on sales and income 
revenues as well as property taxes.) The public, tax-supported nature .of 
schools rnakes them similar in important ways to fire and police depart- 
ments, municiparand state unlversi^ties, and other public services. It aJso 
differentiates them from most American organizations. , 

The consequences of public support become more apparent when 
we compare schools with private ventures. Businesses and private 
hospitals, for example, set prices for their goods and services that, given 
certain conditions, produce revenues exceeding expenses. THe excess 
rhakes it possible for. such ventures to acpumulate additional resources 
and to assign them to whatever purposes the organizational leadership 
chooses"; including expansion'of services; addftion of capital resources, 
and in profit-making enterprises, profits for the owners. Private 
ventures have. In efesence, a high degree of organizational autonorny, for 
they need not '*go to the public'* tp authorize particular plans or expendi- 
tures. School systems, on the other hand, are continuously dependent on 
the willingness of citizens to pay taxes and to supporf particular boards 
of education in their stated plans. In some cases, such as a capital 
undertaking, special elections must be held. Expenditures are sensitive 
todocal politicaLsentrment; it js a trgism that angry citizens are not likely 
to support higher levels of expenditure. 

Public schools face a further. complication that Is not found in most 
private undertaftings. Take, for example, a furhiture-manufacturing com- 
pany. ^It typically must purchase Jumber and contract for other costs . 
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bafar© selling its pr^uqt, ^mally going t6 banks and other benefactofs 
for Joani to do so. It sells its furniture to other parties; in short, ita 'Iriput** 
and "output '* problems are solvfed In different Ibcatiohs and with dif- 
terant people. Schoojs, however, are confronted with overlap in their 
4npot and output procasies, in getting funds^and '/selling" their 
products— that is, in gaining acceptance for their perfornnance. They 
must convince the local public, a large proportion of whom they serve 
directly, to support them financially; thus, difficulties it one end, so to 
speak, may be reflectegj at the other. Difficulties in scHool may dampen 
community support while low levels of support may in lurn create diffi- 
culties. In providing school services. Schools are ''bound in'\to the^r 
publics in a particularly intense way. * \ . 

The dependence of schools oh local favor affects thrtr capacity to 
set and achieve instructional goals. Their leaders are engaged in 
activities that we call ''politicai/' for lack of a- more specific term. 
Because action taken within schools may influence the system's ability 
to develop support, administrators become ^jinsitive to the community 
pepercusslons of school events^ Programs may be inaugurated because 
they appeal to important subpublics; other actions may be vetoed lest 
they offend powerful groups or individuals who can influence resource 
allocation. Prudence is fu/ther institutionalized in the standard arrpige- 
ment that makes the superintendent "vulnerable*': He or she is normally 
employed under a short-term contract. [It Is clear that superintendents 
see themselves as vulnerable to community pressures; research by Cal- 
lahan (1962) and Gross, Mason, and McEach^ (l958)^ocuments the 
point J Conflicts may arise within school systlpas, then, as teachers 
press for action that adrfiinistrators^deerTj unwise or as admifilstrators 
make requests that teachers find unsuitabie. Developing and sustaining 
clear instpuctional policies may become very difficult when the political 
environment is turbulent. ' I 

There is another consequence of the schoote' dependence on 
'Public support. Because government budgets ar4 short-run, usually' 
based on an annual cycler school planning is foreshohened. Long-range 
plans lo raise performance to a given level or to dfevelop complex 
programs are often rufe^out.^ Plans are also subject to sudden reversal 
with changes in board membersliip or the departure. of key administra- 
tors. This may explam, in part, why so many school innovations are 
faddish in nature and why we get a rapid succession of novelties and 
teacher 'cynicism about innovation. (Innovations, in fact, may be 
supported by federal agencies and foundations Jthat impose short sched- 
ules of'their own.) To sum up, the public nature of schooling imposes con-^ 



* Although we cannot Mvb into it here, there is knoiher important aspect of the Bchool's 
public nature. Unlike private venfur&s, schools do hot go out of business: Under law. 
schools must be available to the relevant popul$Uon. This assurance of continuity 
■ undoubtedly has important effects on the workings of schools, ? 



striintijhal are not present when brganizitions have sufficient financial 
autonomy to select and follow a steady course of action. . , ' ; 

Schooli belong to another llnnlted set pf organliatlons, those that 
deal with persons rather thanihlngs. They provide services, but those 
aamces are of a special kind. It is expected that successive provision of 
the services will produce changes inWose receiving them. Some soci- 
ologists describe such services as "people work/' All service organiia- 
tions must be aware of their^refatlorrships with customers or clients, but 
in the case of schoofs and some others, the relationship is particularly 
intense, for it raqdires continuirig cooperation and mutual cbnfidence. 
This raqglres special efforts to incorporate ih^p the organization the 
persons vvhb are served; studeals are. In mady ways, as rWuch a part of - ' 
the sohoor as staff mernbers are. 

V Schools, like other organizations of their ^klnd, facl'^ spidlaj 
dilemma Vi this matter of incorporating those who are served, particu- 
larly bJbause the numbers Invotvedare-lar^e and budgets ^re normally 
constricting. Large numbers require standardized treatment, the deveh ' 
opment ano. application of rules, and other bureaucratic procedures. 
Tension cai^^rise between those routines and the preferences^ of 
students, anfl inienslon runs high, it may undermine student confidence 
in the schoolahq its staff. Waller (1932/1965) dpscribed the school: as an 
brganism in '**p^rUous equilibrium" as students and teachers waged a 
kind of un^mittir^ iD^te with fafth other. Although that descriptii6h,m^ ; ; 
apply to'^^^r schoolapig^fc^^^pslibility always exists that'6r^n>\ 
zational roiiftnes a'n^d d^ttl^^ll alifena^ and inhibit effectivl" 

teaching a rifijear^l^^^^^ -* vJ^^^^ ^ 

The pbvi^tgjS™aHf^ with children and adolescents 

has cond^t^^^^^^^i^tt^pBf less obvious. One is that the identity pf 
theclientel^^^^^^ft^ubther is that special problems are introduced 
in estabrishi^y^^^^taining productive relationships between staff 
members an|i^^Kfrts^ ^ ' ^j.-^ 

Who ar^4be^Hec>tfbt the school? At first glance, they are obviously \ 
the students, put students are legal minors whose parents are usually 
concerned wiih their children'f fates^nd see themselves as legitimately v 
involved in school events, Pa^sttarJMen, are also clients, and in some 
cases, 'they can be influeniii^w^rthering or retarding community 
support for school programs, fi^^l^ft pafents and^their children do not 
always see eye to eye on what^g^^tOte s good schoorihg, the school 
may face a divided clientele/ Sd^As Ire,,^^ institutions, 
shaping the ybung who. ^ill ultim^e^^^fs^^^ adult responsibilities. 
Thus, other inji rests are brought lnf^pl|y;"^hd other groups see them- 
selves as clients of the school. Emfi^ers'Wek suiteble employees and 
press for*. what they consider ap^^^atf; tur'ricula. The federal govern- 
ment becomes concerned abpLit its ne^ds for human resources, both 
.military and civilian, and promotes particular programs related to'those 
needs. Cplleg^s set up ^ntry standards that shape school acflvities while 
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patriotic' soaletieB press to 'have specific values promulgated In the 
sqhools. ThiM are but Illustrations of the complex nature of%the schoors 
cUantele mnd the tendency for that clientele to demand diverse, and 

j sometlmeg confltetlng. outcomes, -Oonstrupting and carrying ou| a 
school progrartr fs no ilmple matter pnd may require trade-^iffs of gpjec- 
tives to get accpp.tance. It m^y be difficult m concentra^ resources to 

* bring about clear^ut, mutually supportive 

EKperiericed teachers a r# aware of the second conseqijence of 
dealing with chifdren and adoiescentSf they are not yet .mature. In some ^ 
respects, teachers are trying to get regular worl< from IrreguLar workers 
while teaching those who are still learning to learn. In other words, we 
can think of school professionals as making up the ^'deficit*' In self-, 
control work ^ motivation, reaming skills, eta ' among their students 
(Lortia,. 1975)/ Because students are normally in^/groups, the particular 
immaturities of some.chjidren may force procedures on all that prove 
alienating; for example, to maintain order, teachefs may be forced to . 
bacome more austere than they wish to be. This tehslon betvveen '.-disci- 
ptJne" and Instilling confidence and enthusiasm among students is one of 
the fundamental issues of working with energetic young people. It is not 
faced In many organizations, and jt uses up.psychological resources that 
In other settings can be deployed in other ways. ^ 

Schools also belong to another class of organizations, those that 
use compulsion in bringing about partlcipationi The American legal 

fystem forces all children of a given age to attend some school; teachers 
annot assutrie that students are there as a consequence of their own 
free choice or even the choice of'their parents. Our system Of financial 
support, moreover, adds an additional element of compulsion because 
the attendance of students must b§ closely oBserved and controlled. The 
Ofncepts of ^'average dally attendanqe*' and compulsory attendance 
lead to afi Elaborate apparatus of registers, hall passep." medical 
excuses, and atlendance officers. Teachers and school adnTinistrators 
take oh, willy-nilly, some of the functions ^f prison guards, finding that 
much* time is spent on noninstructional activities (Cusick, 1973). 
Research by Nault (1974) suggests that compulsion dampens involve- 
naAnt, for students who' were free to choose their own pchools showed 
considerably higher levels of engagement In schooL Oneshould not push 
the prison analogy too far; school professionals- do considerably more 
than restrain individuals. But It is another facet of schoql organization 
that differentiates the school from most other formahorganiiations, and it 
affects aspectsof the school's daily life.' . 

We have found, then, that schools are both Il1<e and unhke.other 
formal organizations and that awareness of the similarities can be useful 
to pur uriderstanding. Yei we cannot d|ny that schools ha^e their.special 
characteristics, which have important consequences. We have no alter- 
native but to nbte the anomaly of simultaneous similafity and difference 
and live with i^. To overlook the-simllaritie^is to cut ourselves off from a' 



g^wing body of knowledge about prganlzatlons m generaL But^f w© fail 
to- take account of the unique properties of achools, we fun the risk not 
only of incomplete and Inaccurate knowledge, but also of. denying the 
particular nature of edugation and it^ special ntlssion in ou<sQci&ty. V ; 

Anomaly Nuniber 2: CofTiplex But Simple ■ . 

We can get some help irf'understanding the anomaly of simultane- 
ouB complexity and simfiliprty by tracing tfle development of AmericaRi 
schopis. For some of iha confusion Induced by the juxtaposition of a vast 
educational system and schools as collections of crassrodms comes 
from exaggerating the slmjlarlfies between schools and other/kinds of 
: orgar\izatlons; We hear schools described as ^^big business^' BecaMSe 
' they ertiRloy over two million persans and spend billions of dollar's an- 
nually, Sdm^ writers use the rhetoric of organizational analysis without 

■ even Mndicating^how schbols^dlffer from General Motors, .the Roman 
/Catholic Church, or^the United States Marines. Our school "history w](l 

necessarily be brief and incomplete, but should- be understood as in^ 
tended simply to elJcit few speciarcharacteristlcs of . 

Crucial components of our' modern school system developed"ve'% 
early in our history. School boards-teachers, and students were prasenf 
in 18th^ehtury coloniaL America. The;earliest school ^^pomrhitte^" 
(they were originaily subconrwiitteds of local government) raised^ funds 
built and repaired the.schoplhous^^ahd hired the teacher. Onfe teacher 
worked whth all chiiaren-rof. whatever age-r^who were sent to-^HhooL- 
Localism in school affairs got an early $tart Mdpersipted after ^h© forma- 
tion of the Republic, for state governmerTts\A/ere*fbr many decides physh 
tally remote and politically weak. ^ ' \ . 

■ ^ Althoygh school arrangements varied somewhat "^from pl&ce/to ^ 
place arid^time to time. iRe usual schbpl came close-tb the early New 
England model well into the 1 9th century. The first multiple^clasBroom 
school was begun In, Boston early in the 19th century. As cities grew- 
such schools flourished. The office of the principal emerged, and gradu^ . 
ally; schools became collections of classes graded by age and^^dent 
knowiedge. Additional complexity soon followed as cities collected these 
schools nnto systems and placed a superintendent in charge of all the 
schools. The progression was from a schooUun'by a sihile te^acher^ toa 
school made up of a few classrooms and teacheri \6 city systems" with . 
perhaps tens of thousands of such classroqms.undpra hierarchy headed 
by^ superintendent. Today we may find^additional Intervening layers 
(associate and assistant^ superfntendents, assistant principals,"dep^rt= 
ment heads, ^cj, "but the basic structure that developed in the second ^ 
half of the 1 9th century remains; 

There is an extremely- important, feature to notice in this organi- 
zational cjevelopm.ent: The basic building block of schools and school 
systems has been the single classroom in which- one teacher works with 
a group of students. Growth has been ''cellular" throughihe addition arid 
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limited specialization of such units,. The unitsrhave been graded, and in, 
secondary schools, they have been further subdivided by subject, but 
throughout the entire period, schools and school systems have assigned 
particular students to particular teachers in the expectation that they 
would be together for an acadennic year at a tiMe, In elennentary schools 
today, the teacher normally teaches all major subjects to a given group; 
in secondary schools, eactf teacher Is responsible for teaching a given 
subjecLorsubjectg to several groups. . . 

\Amy mention such evident qualities of schools? The answer lies In 
observing that their growth has been fundamentally different from that of 
Industry: Technical processes in schools have not followed the same^ 
course. There are some similarities, of course; for example, adnninis- 
trative units have become larger, the amounts of money have grown, and 
the administrative hierarchy has lengthened. But if we examine the . 
develppment of Industry, we find that 1t has'developed through tech- 
nology coupled with intense specialization, resulting in ever-increasing 
interdependence among those employed. Machine and automated tecK- 
nologies have produced ''smaller'\Jobs, and bejwse each job has 
involved a more limited set^of tasks, the cmftedtiohs bb^ween it and 
others have Intensified. By comparison, the role of the classroom 
teacher today is general rather than specialized. Furthermore, unlike 
persons working In Industrial settings, teachers perform a large propor- 
tion of their basic tasks without interacting with other adults; the cellular 
structure of schools means limited rather than intensive interde- 
pendence. And, of course, there has been In education no equivalent to 
' industrial gains In productivity; teachers must stili' spend many hours with 
students to obtain results. Teaching, in the lingo of econohnists, remains 
"labor intensive/' ' ■ / =^ . 

The enormous apparatus that has developed around education is 
certainly important in Its own right; today schooling Is considerably less 
local in outlook than it dnce was. Social changes account for much of 
this; communication, travel, and growing interconnections between 
governments and other agencies have moved us toward a national cuh 
ture of education (Campbell, Cunningham, McPhee & Nystrand. 1970). 
But. to describe the vast superstructure d|||ducatIon as a single head= 
quarters directing a vast, interconnected corporation wouldbe a mistake; 
it sits', rather, over an array of school districts and schools still marked by 
Internal independence rather than close interdependence. Its influence 
Is undoubtedly genuine, for it generates funds, ideas, and political pres- 
sures although some of these efforts, representing divergent points of 
view, may cancel each other out. We^ need considerable research, in 
fact, to understand better how this plethora of organized affOfts actually 
Influences classroom instruction. 

We can now restate the anomaly in at least slightly clearer terms: 
Education does feature an enormous and complicated array of govern- 
mental and nongovernmental groups seeking to shape it. But. the core 




activities of schools— day-in, day-out learning— occur in individual class- 
rooms monitor£^ by individual teachers working for long stretches of 
time in Isolation Upm each other and without close surveillance by 
administrative superordinates. Schools are still composed of influential, 
somewhat isolated subunits called classrooms..and technical processes 
of instruction continue to be dominated by lectures, discu^ion, demon- 
strations, etc, as they have been for many decades. As yet, technicar 
changes have not rearranged instruction into anything like the. interde- 
pendence that we find in factories and other work places marked by high 
technology. Schools can be seen as federations of effort rather thanjrs 
closely controlled mechanisms responding to central management and 
engineeringlike manipulation. Compared to other systems of work, 
schools still provide considerable occasion for the exercise of personal 
^ discretion by classroom teachers. 

THREE PERSPECTrVES ' \ ■ 

Comparison, as we have seen, helps us to place what we are study- 
ing inr a broader context, pointing out special characteristics and drawing 
attention to features that we might otherwise miss. In this section, we will 
undertake a focused comparison using three aspects of organizations 
that have received considerable attention. The reader will find that these 
specifics are less exotic than they may sound at first; they refer to facets 
of organizational life with which we are familiar In our everyday lives; 

Bureaucratization, or, the Prevalence of Rules 

,Most Of US, from time to time, get the urge to use the term "bureau- 
crat" as an expletive, particularly when we run up against some official 
who seems determined to obstruct our needs with some petty rijle. How- 
ever, the term aisp has a technical, less-heated .meaning, originally 
developed by Max Weber, the giant of social science in Germany at the . 
turn of the century (Gerth & Mills, 1946), Weber was interested in the 
sweep of human history and In the kinds of authority revealed there; to 
him bureaucratic authority was a distinct and relatively efficient f6rm, 
observably different from the charisma of outstanding figures or the 
traditional authority of kings and others like them. Today, in just about 
every^ modern organization, we find to some extent the characteristics 
.that he associated with bureaucracy.* But we also know, on the basis of 
everyday experience, that some organizations.are "more bureaucratic" 



* Weber's concBpt of bureaucracy includBd several components. There is a division of 
la^f that permits specializatioh and expertness. The authority structure is hierarchicaL 
Official actions and decisions are governed by a system of rules and regulations. 
Officials, are expected to be impersonal in their relationships because personal feelings 
are likely to be the sdurce of irrationality. There is a career system for officials that 
fBatures hiring on the basis of attested competence, appointment rather than election, 
and payment by salary. 
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than others. For example, we implicitly recognize the difference -be- 
tweenihe intricate, massive rule system under vvhich the Internal Reve- 
nue ServJce operates and the free-wheeling atmosphere of an avant, 
garde art school The latter may be run in ways that meet minimaPcriteria 
of bureaucracies, but no one would mistake it for a branch office of the 
tax collefclor. We find it useful, in short, to think bf bureaucracy as a 
matter of degree, as a continuum on which we place different kinds of 
organizations or different organizations of the same type. (One army unit, 
for example, ^ay be appreciably more bureaucratic than another,) 

Bidwell, in a much-quoted article on school organization (1965), 
argued that schools meet the mirilmalcriteria for a bureaucracy, but are 
toward the lower end pi the bureaucratic spectrum: they are marked, he 
said, by "structural looseness.'* He accouhted for ttiis looseness by 
pointing to the tension between bureaucratic behavior as impersonal and 
distant, and the requirements- In teaching for quite opposite kinds of 
behavior— warmth, empathy, attention to the individual child, etc. What 
is needed in teaching. In short, is not what is called for when a gbvern- 
ment agency deals with members of the public; the classification of each 
event and the application of a preselected rule are not suited to relation- 
ships with students. Too much emphasis on bureaucratic forms would 
reduceihe school's capacity to meet its particular goals. ^ 

\ Lortle (1969) saw schools as applying differerit kinds of rules tb dif- 
ferent aspects of their'organizations, arguing that while some activities 
are highly bureaucratized, others are not: For examplQ,<proGedures for 
spending. and accounting for funds are in the zone where "hard rules" 
apply; everyone involved is expected to cohlorm to highly specific rules 
and can expect literal and forceful supervision in such matters. In other 
areas, however, there are' "soft rules"= and gentle enforcennent. The. 
language related^t^curriculum, for example, maybe permlss^e, vague, 
and suggestive rather than mandatory, specific, and directive; people 
may speak of "outlines" and "alternative possibilities" rather than 
detailed instructions on how to filiout f^rm 348=B. It is interestir1g>;in fact, 
that the central commitment of schools— the provision of instruction— is 
generally less rule bound than more peripheral functions; thus, the same 
individual administrator may be directive in some matters, permissive in 
others. The sensibilities of teachers, moreoyer. seem to coincide with 
these zones; the same teacher who would resent any "In-terference" in 
his or her classroom work may criticfze the principal for being too lax in 
making sure that other teachers do their share of hall duty. 

Recent work by Hanson (1973) has built on this earlier view of par- 
tial bL .^eaucratization in schools. After close-in study of California 
schools, Hanson developed "the interacting spheres model" to account 
for relationships between teachers and administrators. Teachers and ad- 
ministrators are depicted as occupying different spheres of influence, 
with different kinds of decisions delegated to each party. Administr^rs 
for example, may hold clear title to decisions concerned with security. 
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the allocation of resources" boundary matters (such as relationships be- 
tween the school and the community), and evaluation, but teachers claim 
Instructional decisions as their domain. Both parties engage in various 
types of maneuvers to defend their terrain and to find resolutions for 
issues that have no obvious location. Hanson Relieves that the bureau- 
cratic model is poorly suited to situatioris where professionals are super- 
vised, for it makes too little provision for the judgrrrent and discretion 
exercised by persons in professional work. 

hAuch research remains to be dme on bureaucratization In schools, 
'both in terms of their position relative to other systerf>and the variations 
(and consequences of such variations) between Cerent schools and 
school systems. At this point, however, it is possible to say that schools 
are not at the extremes of the continuum. For example, Kaufman (1960) 
described how the ranger's work is controlled by hundreds and hundreds 
of regulations that are regularly updated. No teacher or principal con- 
fronts a rule book of the kind encountered by the forest ranger. But 
neither are teachers and principals^ completely free of rules and 
specifications laid down by the state government, the school board, and 
others; their work is considerably more regulated, for example, than that 
of physicians in a clinic or professors in a private institution. Rules play a 
large enough part in the daily life ^f schools to receive close attention 
from those who would understand them better and from those who would 
like ;o see them operate more effectively. This is particularly important 
sinc| greater state participation in financial support may lead to greater 
bureaucratization of schools in general (Lortie. 1975). 

Professionals in Organizations 

The classical model of bureaucracy does not deal with the fact that 
in some settings, subordinates who do the core tasks of the organization 
define themselves as professionals with special competence and par= 
ticular rights to autonomy. Technical- work may be done by persons with 
few skills and little training, as. in factories hiring unskilled or semiskilled 
workers. It may, on the other hand, require special skills and protracted 
preparation. Organizations are pressed to adjust to the characteristics of 
those performing core tasks, be they insurance clerks, welders, 
surgeons, or salespersons. How do teachers fare in this regard? 
Specifically,^ how do their prerogatives compare with those at the ex= 
tremes of high professionalization and no professionalizati'on at all? 

We will compare technical personnel In different settings, using 
three sets of criteria found in the literature on organizations. One is \Jhe 
scope of the discretion allowed to the technical person— over how wide 
a range is the perspn expected to make his or her own decisions? 
Second, how often is the subordinate's work reviewed, and what^are the 
consequences of a negative evaluation? Third, we will inquire into the 
potitive powers possessed by the professional group; how much formal 



authority does the colleague group havi inbperating the organization? ^ 

"*The worker on the assembly line has an extrennely low level of 
personal discretion. He or she must comply, in great detail, with opera- 
tions designed by management, closely supervised by superiors, and 
paced by workings of the machine system. At the other extreme, the 
surgeori in a hospital is expected to make decisions about the ^urse of 
treatment without direction from administrative superordinates. In the 
middle ranges, we find news reporters, beat police officers, and nurses 
making decisions, but doing so within clearly established limits and 
. under the close supervision of organizational superiors^ 

The discretionary scope of the individual teacher varies with ex- 
perience (especially with tenured versus nontenured status), specialty, 
and local reputation; persons who have demonstrated competejpce 
through time or who possess scarce, specialised knowledge normally 
receive less supervision than others. Teacher discretion in generial is a 
mixed case, being broad in some respects and narrow in others. 
Teachers usually have considerable autonomy in handling the inter- 
personal aspects of^eaching. Although there is normally a local defini- 
tion of what constitutes an acceptable level of discipline, teachers handle 
specifics ^uch as timing, pacing, and the myriad details of classroom 
management— areas of autonomy that receive support because of their 
physical isolation^and because of informal norms inhibiting intervention 
in classroom affairs by administrators. Yet teachers are normally 
expected to work within the confines of a predesignated curriculum that 
places limits on what they will teach; individual teachers In most schools 
(with exceptions in experimental settings), have little say on general 
content. N/^repver, local situations have their local taboos, which 
teachers soon encounter, and it seems that when teachers violate such 
taboos, their power to offset recrimination is low. (We could use research 
on how such taboos and their effects are changing under circumstances 
of collective bargaining and altered iilestyles j , ^ 

In contrast to others in the middle ranges, teacher work is reviewed 
at relatively infrequent intervals, a fact that points to greater autonomy; 
and review' is normally not as threatening to teachers as it "is to 
those in the other fields. The reporter's work is visible to superordinates 
on a daily basis, and superordinates may, in fact, alter the reporter's 
stories before publication. The police officer works in a military-like 
system, clearly under orders and surveillance from superior officers; his 
or her actions can be reviewed at any time. The nurse works iirider the 
direction of senior nurses'^and physicians who feel no compunction about 
noting mistakes and taking action. Beginning teachers are reviewed 
annually, and decisions about retention or nonretention are mad© for that 
period of; time, but the most striking difference between teachers and 
others lies in the reduction in personal threat associated with tenure 
arrangements. One rnust be careful, of course, not to exaggerate the vuN 
nerability of others— for example, police officers are usually protected 



by civil service rules, and informal norms proscribe the arbitrary firing of 
news reporters or nurses— but tochers can count on continued 
employment to a considerably greater extent than most salaried ^ 
employees can. Economic security reduces the danger posed by 
superordinate'review and bolsters' autonomy. Also, because the largest' 

*single category ol teachers working today is constituted of marjled 
womerft-few of whom aspire to administrative positions, superordlnate 
influence over personal goals is further reduced. 

Tht relatively broad scope of-dlscretion and the comparatively In- 
frequent and-lower threat of review are not, howpver, matched. by cor- 
responding positive powers for the teacher group. In this regard, 
teachers do not possess the equivalent power, for example, of profes- 
sors in major universities or physicians in hospitals, nor do they notice- 
ably surpass others in the middle ranges. Teachers may, of course, 
serve on committees dealing with wider school matters, but although 
their influence may not be negligible under such circumstances, it 
remains essentially advisory. In formal terms, teachers are not part of 
the governance structure of the public schools. All such fornnal powers 
*rest with the school board, and in some jurisdictions^ specific rights are 
also ascribed to the superintendent. Collective bargaining contracts may 
put limits on what school administrators may requlfe of teachers in terms 
of effort, time, etc., but they rarely increase the Joint capacity of teachers 
to initiate activity within the school system (Perry & Wlldman, 1970). 

" Professors, by contrast, not only determine the content of the courses 
that they teach, but they collectively (through departments, senates, etc.) 
shape their institutions. Professors also play a major part in deciding who 
Joins the faculty and their subsequent fates. Similar powers are 
.exer)Cised by fnedical staffs in hospitals. The assertiveness of teachers 
has centered on limitfng the ability of superordinates to influence their 
work and personal interests; it has done relatively little to make teachers 
a professional force in the governance of schools and school systems. 

Seen ^ as professionals in organizations, then, teachers are 
anomalous. They have comparatively high discretion in "^matters of 
method, high job security, and freedom from incessant review. As a col- 
legial group, however, they exercise no appreciably greater power than 
those in other middle-range occupations such as news reportlng/nurs- 
Ing, or police work and less than those in academics and medicine. Al- 
though teachers have built certain protections through their assdciatjons 
and unions, they do not exercise shared authority' over instructional or 
personnel matters, and the individual teacher has limited abilltyto shape 
his or her own daily work. Teachers must practice their craft, in mpt, in 
settings where others hold general hegemonyrthey cannot be surest 
superordinates will make all possible efforts to facilitate their work and-' 
help them earn their psychic rewsfrds (Lortie, 1975). In many "respects, 
teachers remain dependent on the good will of administrative superiors 
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and parents; their freedom from intervention exceeds their freedom to 
arrange their work as they think best. 

On Technology 

The word technology conjures up^ imagfs of interlockirtg gears, 
bubbling beakers^ and throbbing motors, but w/can also use It broadly to 
refer fc the activities and know-how connectedjwith the basic tasks of an 
organization. The term combines two related aets of ideas: the ways in 
which work is procpssed, and knowledge of Jause^and-effect relation- 
Ships' underlying that processing. In the first seftse, that of work^fiow. we 
can rMdily identify the technological styles o| schools; as far as the 
second is concerned, school technological knowledge suffers from 
general weaknesses in our knowledge of human behavior and our lack of 
a scientific pedagogy. 

Thompson (1967) presents a threefold scheme of technology that 
can help us examine the case of schools. One type is mediating tech= 
nology, in which work-flows center on bringing persons together and 
satisfying their diverse needs, as in a bank where borrowers and savers 
pool their requirements. The second' type' consists of long-linked tech- 
nologies, which emphasize the need to perform steps in a particular 
order; automobile assembly Is an excellent example. Standardiiation of 
procedure plays an important part in both mediating and long-linked 
technologies. In assembly'line production, standardizing jhe product 
maximizes control and permits those managing it to iron out difficulties 
with experience; in mediating technologies, the needs of participating 
parties are processed through a common set of standards, as in a bank 
where bookkeeping is routinized and categories are set up for designate 
ing different types of loans. Thompson's third type, intensive technology, 
does not rely on standardization, for in this type the emphasis is on the 
individual project or the individual. Work processes are organized around 
the particular needs of the individual case, and work is paced by 
feedback about it.. A general hospital epitomizes intensive technology; 
the treatment of each patient (for example, bringing specific resources to 
bear on his or her Illness) is supposed to occur as the condition dictates. 

School technology is illuminated by Thompson's categories. School 
technology is partly mediating, for It brings teachers and students to- 
gether. Even lllich (1971), who woutd do^away with schools, found it 
necessary to suggest alternative mechanisms for bringing ^would-be 
learners together with those having the knowledge to teach them. 
Schools are also long linked, for sequence is the essence of grading and 
is integral to the progression of learning in some subjects. Schools are 
occasionally intensive/as when they or individual teachers can provide 
for the special needs of individual students. Their re^lar modes of 
Operation, however/involve/'batching" students into classes and mov= 
ing them through a predesigned set of learning experiences. Perhaps 
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because they have stressed rn^dl^j^ and Jong^linked technologies. 
" schools have relied, heavilj^ on standardization procedures such as 
standard grading/ standard curricula, fixed policies for admission. 
" promotion, and graduation, required subjects, etc. - 

Current trendy and auguries of change seem particuJarly.relevant in 
this matter of school technology. Many of the pressures now playing on 
^ schools— and ideals^^ of -a^ future desirable state for jhem=posit 
consideirabit shift In regular modes of operation. Cellular structure and 
standardization are challenged by innovations that stress greater team- 
work among professionals and greater individualization in instruction. 
Critics who attack schools as 'lockstep*' or 'Inhumane'* or **n6t diverse 
enough" reject past criteria based on the presumed desirability of 
uniforhlity and standardization. Implicitly or explicitly, they are calling for 
schools with. m9re complex and sensitive repeLtoires of experiences for 
^ students. We can see a similar shift when those administering reading' 
programs talk of ^'prescribing^^ particular mixes of teaching content and 
methods for individual students or when experimental projects are 
^designed to ''tailor" programs to th§ needs of student^. When public 
schoots offer alternative programs and^ announce that they do so 
because diff#^nt children benefit from different approaches, they are 
moving toward intensive technology and deserting earlier ideals of 
standardization. All of this takes place in a time when bicultural 
education, special efforts to help minorites play a greater role in schoils, 
- and other programs ennplhasizing cultural pluralism further erode the 
notion of the "one best system" (Tyack, 1 974). 

We must exercise caution in projecting the future frorh current 
emphases: Hov\^ does one measure the strength and staying power of 
any given theme when fads move in and out? Yet those involved in 
schools might be advised to watch such movements away from the wor}<^ 
processes and assumptions of the past; it may riot be long before 
teachers and administrators find themselves constructing a new school 
technology that is complicated and difficult to operate. Whatever form it 
takes, it will in all probability require considerably more, interaction 
among professionals and feature considerably more organizational com- 
plexity than we have heretofore seen in public schools. 



SOME CONCLUDING COMMENTS 

The system schooling that we have examined in the preceding 
pages was developed during the 19th century and elaborated in the 20th. 
The first tafk, one of enormous magnitude, was to Create schools that 
would be available to all young Americans. It is one of the achievements 
of Annerican society that it constructed the first system of mass, free 
schooling. That system was built acdoFding to organizational ideas 
available at the tim'e and in terms of values that were paramount then: 



Schools werfr to follow hie^rchical principles and stress uniformity in 
procedure; equaJify of treatment would flow from carefully administered, 
bureaiJbratic arrangements. Teachers were subordinated at the end of a 
long ladder of authority, butprotectlons were developed over the years, 
.sueh as tenure, payment by seniority and education, and later, collective-^ 
bargaining agreements. Although informal nprms developed to soften the^ 
impact of hiefarchical authority,_pfficial powers remained at the apex of 
the pyramid, and few explicit -ipp'S^^^^ of governance were granted to 
teachers. Joining with other preisures ira the same direction, the system 
encouraged teachers to "privltiie'^heir work (Lortie, 1975). Teachers 
came to focus their concerns and eg ^es on classroMft affairs, leaving 
other matters to administrators and to others intereslro^in '^educational 
politics." ^ I 

T^ae^ete; lack of concern about the broader c'bntext^f schooling 
mdyfhoweve/^ be less desirable today— a possibility that I mentioned at 
4he outset of this paper. Shifts in school finance, for example, are placing 
increasing powers in the hands of state officials who operate at a 
distance from local schools. Will they honor informal restraints on 
^authority practiced by local school officials? Or will the increase in state 
participation result in a more ^reaucratfc system in which teachers^and 
administrators are pressed into a civil servic^mold? 

The research-and-development frame of mind, coupled with trends 
toward more individualization of instruction, may lead to important 
changes in instructional programs. Parents, for example, may demand 
more ^choices for their children; such demands might lead to voucher 
systems, more'^lternative schools, or some as-yet-not-visible approach 
stressing less standardization and greater ^attention to individual needs 
and/or preferences. What are currently experiments in technical 
Intensity may prove attractive and spread. If so, new ^ structures, 
featuring teamwork among professionals, will emerge. The image of 
instruction as primarily a. relationship betweer^ an individual teacher and 
a group of students may give way to complex new patterns thaf^pombine 
diverse resources of personnel and varieties of new techniques. 
Teachers who define instruction solely as that which occurs within their 
own classrooms may find themselves lords of a shrinking domain. 

Teachers who wish to retain and increase their influence over 
instruction would be wise to increase their awareness of the context of 
schooling. They should keep abreast of new developments and join with 
colleagues in exploring, testing, and assessing novel approaches and 
claims coming from various innovators. Collegial action will require 
closer working relationships with peers, and effectiveness in Joint 
activities will be increased to the extent that teachers are familiar with 
thQ intricacies of their work settings. 
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Section 2: Schools as Social Organizations 



Melvin M. Tumin 



A distinctive feature of all modern industrial societiesjs the fact that 
a majority of both the adult and child populations spend most of their ^ 
energetic waking hours inside large scale orgariizations. For the adults 
this means at their places of work; for the children, this means at their 
schools. The individual offices, plants or schools where these hours are 
spent may be relatively small compared to the^ger organizations of 
which they are rriembers, and some of the Impact of largeness may 
thereby be retyped. But there can be little doubt that large overall 
organizations are dominant and influential environments in the lives of all 
who live and work in them. ^ 

It is also characteristic of modern industrial societies that the 
Influences of these environments of large scale organizational life are 
democratically distributed, in the sense that they commonly affect those 
who sit at the top of. the ladder of occupational prestige and income, 
(such as professionate, managers and directors of large corporate 
enterprises), those in the middle of the ladder (such as teachers), and 
those at the bottom rungs of the ladder (such as unskilled manual 
laborers^ In sum, the influences of membership in large organizations 
are a common, shared fact of life. , 

THE CASE AGAINST TECHNOLOGICAL SpCIETY 

Yet, the' terms in which those democratically spread large 
organizations are frequently characterized are such as to make them 
appear not only totally undesirable but indeed unnecessary and 
avoidable abominations. 

Thus, such organizations are commonly described, often with much 
adverse feeling, as bureaucratic, impersonal, cold, heartless, inhurriane, 
machine-like and alienating. Moreover, they are often seen as the 
deliberate preatipns of inhumane and profit-crazy entrepreneurs- and 
power-hungry bureaucrats, and it is alleged that such people have 
deliberately.chosen this monstrous model of organization to inflict on the 
powerless masses of mankind in preference to a number of alternative 
organizational models that would be far more positively resonant with the 
best of the human. spirit and far more mindful and conserving of valuable 
qualities of mankind. 

Similar terms and ideas are commonly used, as wel!. to denounce 
technological industrial society in general. Here the accusation is that 
machines have gotten the best of their human creators; that these 
machirres have acquired an autonomy of their own; that they dominate 
humans; and that in the process they deplete the human spirit of Its 
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richness, human me of its vitality, 'and human' society of Its humanity. 
Here too it Is asserted that technorogical society Is not necessary; that It 
is an e^il of which we can rid ourselves; and that we are afflicted by It 
oNy because enemies of humanity deliberately employ machines on be- 
.;half of profits, in utter disregard of all other humkn values. 

. ^ This antltechnotoglcal, antlorganizational point of view is often most, 
'^oquently and heatedly expounded on college campuses. Nor is It 
^^rprlsing that college youth should adopt this critical. posture.^For they 
cdnsfitute the segment of the population that is perhaps freest of the 
j\^eplored ipiluences of modern industrial life. Moreover, they have a 
Jji^^tinuous exposure, in their courses and readings, to a variety of 
^ yTev^goints, both historical and contemporaneous, from which to criticize 
life In rriodern society; and they havi the leisure and luxury, more than 
|rnf30st anyone else, to read and think about" and debate alternative life . 
styres^^requently, too, they are formally rewarded*in their courses, and 
^mjdrqpaiiy by their peers, for imaginative envisioning of such alternative 
Z^t!7ejtyJes,^especially those that might reduce the undesirable Impacts of 
imfQ&scB\e organizational environments and that might even conceivably 
C-^e"^ple^ented. . ^ . - 

'Boubtiess, too, the critical stance of^college students js partly 
Citable to the bitter realization by the college students that a majorlty 
J^am 'wlii at some time in the proximate future be required, if they are^ 
thei?*livelihoods, to 'join the rest of the. adult world In large 
'^pEPfjiat^onai environments. That being their predictable future, It Is 
surely of the utmost importance that they should come to un.derstandlhe 
structure and-.functionlng of such organizations, alTthe more so If jhey. 
Intend either to try to ward off the feared dehumanizing influences, or, 
even more adveriturously, to alter those environments sO: that their 
impacts may be more humane. Such ^an understanding can be greatly 
useful, of course, to those about to enter the teaching profession. For 
school systems are good examples of large scale organizations and 
share many common features with all other such organizations, 
however much they may differ in other [egards. ' ^ 



SOME USEFUL POSITIVE PERSPECTIVESON 
TECHNOLOGY, GROWTH AND ORGANIZATION 

Some general perspectives about industrial society and Jarge scale 
organizations may prove useful in coming to terms with the problems In 
front ogjUS. ' 

They are ImpersonaL Natural Developments 

First, it is crucial that these features of modern life be seen as 
impersonal, historical, understandable occurrences that arise quite 
naturally, and without plotting or conspiracy, in the' course of societal 



growth and expansion. This view contrasts sharply of .course with that 
wWch'hoIds that industrializatiorr and large scale organization have been 
maliciously and deliBerately foisted on a powerless and gullible 
population. Ndw, to see these developments as natural, Impersonal 
social proGesses is not to affirm the desirabilLty of growth, but only to 
note that the dynamic of growth has been a central feature of 
industrialization sintff its onset. If therefore a "no growth" or ^'zero 
growth" theme i'seems mw to be comrnanding greater public attention, 
this has to be understood as a reaction to the "growth-is^ood" theme 
that has dominated modern industrial life for rnore than 200 years. ' 

The^^ Have BrougHt Many Bene^ ' - 

JI^ Second; tiowever much certain special smaH gfpups of people may - 
have benefitted disproportionately from the growth jfof societies and of 
organizations within them, there can be m\e doubt that many important 
and widely shared- values have also been servpd by these/growth 
features. Health has bien irrlproved; longevity ihcreased and giore;^ 
'democratically distributed; infant mortarity cut down sharply; real income 
significantly improved; desired consumption goods made widely 
availabJe; democratic government reinfofced; educational opportunities 
extended beyond anyone's earlier imaginings; immigrant populationsJar 
more easily incorporated into various societies than would, otherwise 
ever have been possible; illiteracy virtually exterminated; fast ar*d cheap 
commuriication and transportation, and entertainment and diversi|n W 
thegreatestyariety made available to masses of people. ■ 

I need not recite the counterbalancing negativeValues of. pollution, 
and crowding, and mass wars of great destructive powers, and new 
forms of exploitation. Those are the welUknown particulars of the bill of 
indictment against modern industrial society. Rather I list in ^ome detail 
the gains that such growth has made posstole so that It can be seen that 
growth and industrialization have not had unilaterally negative effects, 
but that, to the contrary, there, has been a signiffcant value tradeoff. The 
balance of desirable ahd undjeslrable outcomes of growth and Jarge size 
has to be Judged. But such judgment^will be neither, well informed nor 
helpful if the mixed value outcomes in thejradeoff are not recognized. 

These Benefits Could Not Otherwise Have Been Realized 

Third, It can be shown that (he valued outcomes recited abbve are in 
large part due to efficient organization of human and machine labor in 
large organizational networks. That is. the valued outcomes are not 
simply accidental or Incidental to the ind^ustrlal growth prpcess. Rather/ 
many if not most of, them simply could not have been achieved without 
■large scale Industrialization and organization. Thus, without being able to 
specify exactly what are the sizes of critical masses of people that are 



needed, one can^ay dbrifidpntl!^; that substantial agg^lBllf people', 
' living in fairly densely populated places which we call cities, are 
indispensable if one is to have mu^gums, libraries, theatres, opera 
hpuses, concert ■ halls, variegated ' shops and department stores/' 
^ /nbspitals, universities, and wGll-equipped schools. ^ 

Above all, if large humbers of people are to be employed at decent 
wages they musf be ^gregated Into common places of work; and If their 
productivity m AQ^ipomm, so tfjat there can be genuine increases in 
their real 6tandardl of living, then machine energy must increasiriglv be 
substituted forhlijrnan energy. Someone has recently calculated that the 
amount of machine energy .pir capita in the United States today is equal 
to what'cQuld be supplied if e^ch person had between ^1 00 and 200 
slaves. Some may. think that a more desirable state of affairs. Needless 
. to say. one would have to wonder what the ^slavG population- .would 
consider desirable.,. . > ' ' ' " ^ ' 

Given Today's Populations; There Are No Alternatives 

Nor is rt realistic to tall< of numerous alternative trade-offs available 
to most of.us. ti^fess one'wants rp talk of triage, i.e., choosing who is to 
. live and who is to diB, or, on a more modest scale,^ whp.is to enjoy life and / 
who not,.vve^have.few if any alternatives toefficient large scale organiza- 
tion. One can test this out easily by asking oneself what one would do if 
one were In a city who^e population included one million children of/ 
school age; 6-1 8, with; perhaps 300,000 of them or nnqre wanting to go on 
^beyond a 12th year lo some advanced education. How would one go 
about; providing anything resembling^ education for those^ numbers? 
Idyllic'dfeams of sn:iall numbers of students engaged in unwalled educa- 
■tidnal exchanges with kindly proctors and mentors may be fine and even^ 
realizable for small numbers, but what do we do with a milllon.young 
. people all of whom, by^a^^y Just theory of entitlement, are equally entitled 
. to what our communities fiave to offer? Mow could we deschool them? Or 
train them butslde the wallst How oould we "even achieve the bare ■ 
^ J.!;teracy that deplorably is the most t^t a number of such children ever 
"achieve^ exdept in organized schools? v. 

One might argue that one doesn^t'need high schools that 'contain 
two thousand studentsMn one massive complex; that one could have 
much ^mailer units,- perhaps like residential colleges, and perhaps that " 
would^ be possible IF one could secure consent and support from 
taxpayers for the doublings-tripling, and quadrupling of school costs that 
such new ventures would unadvbidably entaiL But that^ ^'if*' Pa a very 
large "if," and only . the richest school districts in the country have 
.managed to approximate any version of such decentralilation. Gym- 
nasiums, libraries, laboratories, playgrounds, auditorlums.^eating and 
cpoling plants, all of ^hich are indrepensable features Wany good 
school, require large sum^s of money and any effort to proviaelhem for 



nUmtrpuSi smajl, deaantrallzed, aggregates of students invblvei 
horrendous eosts that most taxpayers .are simply unwilling to bear^lt is 
no accident, of course, that numbers of small school districts- that 
commonly desire to provide their student residents with decent 
eduMttOMl facilities have fjad to aggregate through regionalliatlon to 
collectlN^y afford that which none of them could afford oh their own. 

Without now pursuing other alternative schemes for the decen- 
tralization of educational organliptionSr l believe it can be firmly and 
cdrrectlx felalmed that relatively large-size school organizations are the 
predictable environment of educatipn In vi/hlch most students and most 
teachers in this society will study and play and work in the future, 
^fumingi that Is, that we continije to value educatibn for " all, and 
cdntinue to belteve that all are equally entttled to as good schooling as Is 
possible, and for as long as posslbl^e, — 

■ HsN^ ■ / 

THREE MAJOR CHARACTERISTICS 
OF SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 

We may now ask what are the characteristics of school organi- 
zations with which new teachers must learn to deal? / ^ . ' 

. First we may specify three features whicK school systems share 
with all other large-scale s formal organizations. There are:- (1)' 
bureaucratic organization; (2) hierarchical distribution of ppwer and 
responsibility; (3) varied constituent memberships and formal structure. 

Some of the implicitions of each of these three ar^ worthy of "being 
drawn out. * . 



Bureaucratic Structure 

While bureaucracy is often used as a dirty word, it is an 
indispensable term to characterize the structure that any organization of 
large numbers of people is virtually forced to assume if it is to operate 
^with any degree of efficiency at alL The manV tasks the organization has 
to perform have to bevdivided up an9 assigned to various bureaus and 
functionaries, with specific and explicit sets of responsibilities, and the 
correlative povyers and rights they need to carry out their functions. Such 
organization of functions into bureaus, with (delegated rights and 
responsibilities, provides orderliness, predictability and accountability. 
At least it rnakes those things far more possible than would otherwise be 
the case. It enables people to '*count on" others; to know where to turn 
for help with various kinds of problems; to know with reasonable 
certainty that people will be at specified places at specified times, doing c 
what they are supposed to be doing. Such organization makes it possible 
to dete^lne the source of difficulties when things are not going welL 



V ,. / Whenever bureaucraclts fail to function well, therefore, the fault 
lies hot In thefact of a buraaucratle structure as such, but inthe failure of 
Its hunnan mtrnbers to parforrr! according to prescription, schedule and 
expeotation. Since human beings frequently do not perform according to 
expectattons, the structures In which these expectations are embedded 
frequently do not function well. . ' 

When this is the case, then one must ask what is at fault: Are the 
expectations too high? Are the resources required for adequate Job 
function adequate? Are the incentives and motivations for cdnsclentious 
work' sufficiently well developed? Are the functionaries adequately 
trained f#r their tasks? Have they been socialized Into the ethic of con= 

^-acientiQi^ work? Do they have adequate jdentrtication with the require- 
ments and goals of jhe organization, br do they 'seek tovmaximize their 
Individual advantage within trie organization? Are superiors inflexibje 
and lacking In underltanding? Do the, lines of communication function 
adequately? Do people know what they are supposed to do and why? And 
when? Air of these are possible sources of the malfunctioning of. 
bureaucratic structures. 

Lest this inventory of possible- malfunctions be seen as peculiar to 
bureaucracies. It should be noted that wjthout such a formal structure of 
status, or positions, and roies,,^or sets of rights and responsibilities, 
mjtters would almost surely be irttolerably worse. For the real 
breakdown of collective human effort occurs when the division of labor is 
unclear, when powers and rlghts.are unspecified, whep expectatioris are 
not set, and when there is no formal structure of accountability. 

There Is not adequate time here to go into the. numerous studies of 
bureaucracies and their functioning to reveal the major types of 
understandings that have been developed. Suffice it to say that however 
much we may rebel against such formalized structures of collective 
work, no adequate substitute has ev6r been discovered. The model of 
communal, equal, spontaneous cooperation that so many romantically 
advocate can be thought of as^a substitute only under three conditions, 
^ none of which can be said to be the least bit attainable in large-scale 
School systems. One condition is smallness of numbers of people 
Involved so that everyone's actions are highly visible to everyone else. A 
second condition is the^Weience of a commonly shared deep concern of 
everyone Involved for tne'well being of everyone else, and a common and 
equal sense of respohsibillty to the /collective weir being. The third 
condition is that everything that happens to the collective enterprise 
hurts or benefitaall participants alike and is so perceiyed. 

These conditions are realized, If/at all, in small families, and then 
only after many years of happy, productive, satisfying collective life have 
been experienced, and during the course of which the major problems 
involved in group life have been worked out to the mutual satisfaction of 
everyone concerned. Needless to say, such happy, productive long- 
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: = lasUnsf ^smaH groups are not very common, ^not even in the. 

;^^uhiversi,offan^ So for better or Tor wqrse, whenever we attempt to 

; •'^tducate large hymbers of childreri; under one common roof, or within 

the frannevyork of one /organiiatlonal strujcture, some bureaucratic 
: ;^organiMfl6n of theschoor^uh^^ ^ 
■i^Py No generalized prescription dan be wrltteri to Insure that'such 

bureaucracies will work well bc'lhat they will before humarie, war^ and 

personal than therr'structure suggests; But:?ome key terms in this vein of 
^ ; thoi^ht, that Ji, of hun^anlzlng bureaucracies, are flexibility, patience, 
) \ Goris^ientlousness, allowance for human. shortcomings, rotating .turns at 

doing more than one's formal share of the burden and reciprpclty, Thpse 
„ attFil^tfls.ca:nnot beformaliy built into^n organization; but the leadership 
F of the bureaucracy can sat a tone that makes it more or less likely that 
; .these attributes wilL^be manifested throughout the or-ganization. Above 

all,.constanl reite^tion of the fact that the schools are for the education 
. of chHdren, and constant checking of prograrfis and plans for their 
; probable \ contribution to that education, may serve as salutary 

correctives on tendencies for the bureaucracies to act as If they vjer^ 
^ their own reason for being. v. . - " 

Hierarchy ^ ' ; ' , 

\ ^ Like bureaucracy, the term **hiararchy" m ladeti with negative 
connotations. An image is quickly evoked of pyramidal inequality and 
■ autocracy. Ordering; commanding, forbidding, prescribing: these are the 
modalities that are often associated with the term. But in fact the term in 
principle fs neutral. All If literally implies m that there is inequality in 
power and in decision making. And such inequality is clearly neither good 
nor bad per se. It all depends, as always, on how the power Is authorized 
and exercised. 

^ The necessity of hifrarchy is created by the ^ presence of ^ 
bureaucracy. There is no way for large numbers of people to be coor- ^ 
.dinated mto an efficient organization without spmev approved 
mechanisms for deciding between-competing ideas, conflicting interests 
and contrary values. Someone has to be given the responsibility,: and 
henpe^held accountable, for -the efficient functioning of the overalt 
g/ganjzation. Someone has to have the power to reward for a 
Conscientious performance and to punish or othenA/ise restrain 
unwanted and disfunctlonal deviations fror^ expectations. In sum. the 
need |6 decjde. snd often to decide quicklyr among competing ideas/and 
the nied^lol have the power to get peopne to Conform to their' role 
responsibiliftes demands a hierarchical structure of power. 

This is not to say that all decisions always have to be referred to the 
lop of the pyramid of power, for decision. To the contrary: Some of the 
test, functioning merarchies are those in which significant percentages 
'of decisions are delegated to autonomous or quasj-autonomous units 



lower down \n XhB hierarchy. In schoofe this means departmerit^arid;^ 
division heads, ourrlculum coordlnatorSp assistant principals, and 
teacher and student groups. So there are many possible shapes to 
hlerirahles. and many possible different modes of functioning. rBut some 
hierarchy li Mspensable for the coordination of the effprts of the mariy 
people Involved fn the bureaucratic structures,- ^ , 

HIerarchieSp then, can and do vary on the .tightngss of their controls; 
the rigidity of role enforcement; the amount of scrutiny of peffbrmanqe; 
the competence of functionaries for their specialized positions; the 
fairriess of the rewards, and punishments; the amount of power that is 
delegated; the kinds and anrlounts of .decisions in whldh people at all 
libels are allowed or encouraged to participate; the frequeJicy_j¥ltli 
whicti decislon#are reviewed and revised where need be; the openness 
leaders or suggestions for change; the d^ree of consideration and 
understanding extended for human shortcomings. All those possible 
variatiohs In hierarchical structures become key points to consider when 
one is asking how one can make the forma! structure of work more 
: agreeable, more productive, more invigorating, more humanly satisfying. 

Multiple Constituents 

Here 'we refer to the f^ct that the memberships of almost all 
organlzatlQhi;'" and particularly school systems, are mad^ up of 
nurnerous sets of actors or functionaries, each of which Is certain to 
have ratherdifferent views as to what is important and what trivial, what 
IS urgent and what can wait; what is vyorth lots of tjme and energy and 
what^should command few scarce resources. Moreover because these 
different cohorts— students, .teachers, administrators, service people 
and the like— come to the school systeni with different expectations and 
antieipatidns, they are also likely to disagree on .what constitutes a 
successful day. week, or year in the life of the enterprise, * 

That amount of variability would .be sufficiently perplexing, and 
complex by itself. But one must add to that the further variability that one 
finds among teachers themselves, and students themselves, and among 
administrators and service people and members of boards of education. 
Only for some limited purposes can one deal with these major categories 
of organizational membership as uniform or homogeneous: 

|MPLICATI0r4S- THE NATURALNESS OP^ CONFLICT, The impllca^ 
tions here are numerous and important. First is theinevitabllity of conflict 
between the categories of members and within each pf their own ranks. 
Conflict, a. like bureaucracy and hierarchy, sounds menacing and 
undesirable. But once again we use it as a neutral term to characterize 
the situation where values, goals, interests, and ideologies are in 
disagreement and where they come int6 confrontation with each other 
and herfce must somehow be compromised or otherwise resolved. 



we are saying the ponfllct Is jiatural to school organizations, 
esp^biaily ihose in demoeratie'^^socleties; and most particularly In those 
democratic societies, such as ours, 1n which everyone involved feels 
fxpertly equipped to preicribe how education ought to be run, not 
aKQluding parents and students. If everyone Involved has some entitle- 
^nt to speak up— aa they dp— and If everyone feels fairly well versed In 
schooi theory and practice— fis they do— and If eyeryone can extrcise 
some influence on the decisions that are made— as they can—then we 
must expect schools to be natural combat iones. Nor Is this to be 
deplored, at least not until one measures the educational outcomes of 
such confllctful educational environments against more monolithic, 
authorltarfan structures of decision making and conflict resolution. 

This is again not to say that conflict per se is, good; but nor Is It bad 
per se. It all depends on what Is In conflict, what mechanisms are avail- 
able for conflict resolution, and how much concern Is commonly held by 
conflicting^arties for certain common values and goals. 



MODES OF DEMOCRATIC CONFLICT RESOLUTION. The general rule 
for decision nriaking in a democracy is that everyone who will be affected 
by a decision should participate at his or her relevant level of compe- 
tence. The key terms, of course, are '■i'elevant level of competence". We 
nriay confidently expect mubh change In the years to come with regard to 
what is' considered the relevant level of competence of students and 
teachers on various Issues of schpoi structure and functioning, because 
in the past these Xvjo groups have been traditionaiiy excluded from partic= 
ipation in Important 0cisiohs affecting their well being and that of the 
school in general. But new themes of democratic partlcipatipn have 
come into vogue and these are not likely easily to vanish or die, however 
much they may modestly retreat from some recent excesses, 

THE GROWTH OF COUNTERVAILING POWER BLOCS. In past years, 
conflicts were resolved by fiat from above and most often without any 
real contribution or participation by people at lower levels of the hierar- 
chies of power. Now however, teacham have come increasingly to 
realize that thinly possible way to muster power countervailing to that 
of the administrators and boards of education is to organize Into power 
bloc?. The single perhaps most significant change in school structure 
and functioning in the last several decades has been the adoption of the 
blue-collar model of trade union organization by the teachers. Formerly 
decried is unprofesslonaL such trade unions have come increasingly to 
the fore in recent years, &nd the traditionally softer locaL state and 
national educational associations have had to become more militant, 
more willing to strike, mora demanding rather than pleading to retain the 
loyalties and paid dues of their members. It can hardly be doubted that in 
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th© very proximate future ther6 will be some tffectiye merging of the 
= AFL-CIO teachers* unions and the various branch 

One may .discover many negative features in school conduct that 
r' have emerged in the oourse of the growth of the tradi union model. But If 
one does so, one must balance these against what the negatives were in 
the school situation and the condition of teachers before they became 
organiiejd, and whatMheir sityations would be like today if they did not' 
have collective power, through their organizations, to defend what they 
consider their legitlmatf rights and interests,. V 

Predictably, we shall go through a rather messy and nasty decade 
or two of increasingly acerblp confrontation politics in s^ool systems, 
as teachers' organizations seek to overcome what they *consider the 
unjustified deficiencies in the teachers'^situatlon. Moreover, ^ne can 
corifldently expect that school adminlstrijtors will themselves become 
nnoreorginiied and rnore militant. . : . 

Once again It is Important to see these developments as'nitiJral 
occurrences, given the generaJ ambience of t|e national culture qnd the 
special situations of the schools. Such teachers and administrators as 
unions ar© no more the malicious product of antieducationar forces than 
were the traditional models of school governance that are now changing 
everywhere. We are simply moving from one model of school govern^ 
ance to another. Whether the net effect on the. education oJ children in 
the schools is positive or negative Is impossible '|o say; So many yari- 
ablas have to be considered when trying to account for what children 
leafn or do not learn that one pannot with any good sense at all say that 
organized teacher power Is responsible either for the gains or losses in 
the^educationai outcomes. , ^ 

There is little doubt, for exan^ple, that lifetfme tenure can easily lead 
to irresponsibility, laziness and sloth on the part of teachers. There is 
equally little doubt that being continuously subject to the arbitrary 
whimsical authority of administrators can .easily lead to' servile. . 
deferential antieducational behavior on the part of teachers as well: So, 
the evil, if there Is evll^ lies not in tenure as such, but in Its abuses. Since 
all such mechanisnhs are subject to a'buse, the fact of abuse is not^proof 
of the undesirablllty of the mechanism— not unless one can show that 
some mechanisms are inherently more abusable than others. 

So we Identify the democratized schoor organization as one in 
vyhich continuous conflict Is a natural and unavoidable feature^of daily 
conduct, Each of the member-elements has its own views of what consti- 
tutes an adequate school experience ^nd each will naturally press to " 
have its view of m|iiers taken most into considerati,on. Knowing this, 
teachers com^irlnto the school situation will know to expect that their 
views of what siiould' be done, by whom, ancf when, where, and why, are 
likely to be different from those of their student/clients and their adminis- 
trator/superiors, and all of those will differ from the parental and general 



community viewpoints. But that is the. nature of life in a multiconstituent 
formal orflanlzitlon, and ©specially In one where democratic partlclpa- 
tlon In decision making Is getting to be more accepted. 

THE CRUCIAL IMPORTANCE OF DEMOCRATIC PROCESS. The saving 
grace In Such situations lies, If pnywhere, in the full Implementation of 
one other democratic principle, namely, that there shall be agreed-upon 
proceduras by which confilcts are to be resolved, and that one nriusf be 
careful above all to preserve those modes of conflict resolution. That 
means that one does not seek to destroy the opposing parties in a con- 
flict, and one Is honor bound to accept defeat In a conflict of views so 
lorig'as one has had a chance to persuade others to adopt one's point of 
view. At the same time, one" must be permitted to strive to change the 
minds of others so that one's views may sometime prevaiL That Is, one^ 
abides by majorfty rule, but does not therefore cease efforts to 
convert the present minority into a future majority. And the triumphant 
majority is honor bound not to interfere with or punish the minoritarians 
for their conttnuing efforts to change people's minds, so long as they 
conform to the majority decision while it Is in effect, and so long as they 
use democratic means of persuasion in efforts to become a majority. 

Some may read these remarks as suggesting that all matters In dis- 
pute in schools should be decided by democratic voting. But that is not 
the intention here. For the participation In the decisions is to be artipu- 
lated. as noted earlier, in accordance with relevant levels of compe- 
tenice. Who is relevant for what kind oLjdecision is, of course, itself a 
matter that has to be resolved through, political struggle, But one can 
fairly hope that over time some modest consensus may be reached 
among the various parties. Thus, in choosing anew principal, students 
may be considered relevant to the extent they can help determine 
whether the candidate is one to whom they feel they can relate meaning- 
fully. Teachers are relevant since they can and must judge the likelihood 
of adequate rapport with and guidance from their potential chief 
educational officer. Superintendents are relevant in assessing the forrhal 
credentials and administrative experience of the aspirant. '^Boards of 
education are relevant insofar as they must make some estimate of the 
extent to which the aspirant principal has managed to satisfy the three 
major constituent publics (students, teachers, administrators) that in 
most regards he or she is reasonably qualified. 

But if the law finally calls for the board of education to approve a 
superintendent's recommendatipn in such matters, then there can be no 
democratic voting by everyone concerned. Yet, the process of fionsulta- 
tion^with students, teachers and other administrators must 'surely be 
such that each of those constituent units feels Its relevant Judgment has 
been fairly and fully, taken Into account. Failing that, one can hardly 
expect them to have much Initial confidence either in the candidate or in 
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th© elaims by t^te board of educatton that they have taken all relevant 
factors tnto account in rriaking a^decision. 

Similarly, In deciding what is to be taught In a given classroom on a 
given day, one can ordinarily assume that maKimum weight will be given 
to teachers,' guided on the one hind by certain system-wide currlcular 
requirementSj and, on the other, by the identified needs, interests and^ 
readiness of th© tr students. So, once again, while there Is no structure of 
democratic voting about curriaulum and procedures in the classroom, 
there Is democratic participation tn the mechanlsrtis of consultation with 
ail relevant participants. 

So, too, students may be expected to want and be entitled to 
exercise maximum weight for their wishes and their Judgments when it 
comes to deciding how well they are being taught; or how considerate 
and concerned a teacher is, how adequate are the facilities, schedules, 
and programs provided them; or what their axtracurrlcuiar involvenrientfe 
should be like; or how they should dress and wear their hair; or whether 
there is enough flexibility in school rules to accommodate differences; or 
whether teachers and other supervisory personnel are sufficiently and 
sympathetically availible to them. . . 

In short, one can specify at least In general terms those areas of 
school conduct and those aspects of school issues in which the various 
publics who make up the school rightly enjoy varying amounts of 
relevance, weight and priority in decision making. One of the most 
frequent sources of real problems encountered In schools is the attempt 
by school officials to reserve for themselves exclusively the right to . 
decide issues in which they may have little relevance, less expertise and 
even less understanding of what Is needed, Reasonably flexible codes 
which allocate significant roles to students, teachers and administrators 
in various problem contexts help reduce the likelihood of unnecessary 
and destruGtive conflicts (as against necessary and constructive con- 
flict). It may take a lot of pushfng and shoving in a school system to get 
one's legitimate^areas of^quasi-soverelgnty established. But it has been 
done in various places, and it can be donejn others. 

HOW SCHOOLS DIFFER FROM OTHER ORCAmZATIONS 

We have now drawn out some of the major implications of the three 
major structural features of school systems, considered as large scale 
or^anfiations: the fact that they are unavoidably bureaucratic, and 
hierarchicair and that they are made up of divergent interest groups. It 
remains to be noted that schools differ from almost all other formal 
organizations In several important regards that may prove fretful or reas- 
suring to new teachers. ^ 

High Public Visibility and Control 

First, the public school system is perhaps more pubricly controlled 
and finandted than'any other, nnajor social institution, and its actions are 



oftsn more highly visible and subject to public scrutiny; That means that 
-one is literally living In a fishbowl part ot the time when one Is teaching. 

One compeneatlon for that Is that one can always close the ctoor to 
one's classroom and teach one's best without very much interference at 
/all from anyone. A second compensation Is that (for better or for worse, 
depending on one's values) there Is corrimunlty control and governance 
of such public institutions and that is as it should be in a democracy, " 
When one considers how much we could all benefit from more openness 
in government, and in the management of other public institutions such - 
as hospitals, libraries, museurns, prisons, and police departments, one 
can appreciate, even if only as the lesser of two evils, the openness of 
schools to public view, criticism and ultimate controL 

Vagueness of Criteria of Success 

A second regard in which schools differ from other organizations is 
in the utter vagueness of what constitutes success and failure in the 
operation ot a school. Corporations are judged by how much profit they 
makei prteons by how few escapes are effected; museums and libraries 
by how many people use their facilities; .hospitals by how many sick 
people are. processed. But no one yet can claim to have widespread 
agreement about what constitutes a successful ediicatlon. 

On one hand, that is a distressing matter. Many things would be 
easlerif the criteria of success were the case, , 

On the other hand, it is a very encouraging matter, for it means, In 
effect, that the goals of education are always In constant and often 
tumultuous debate, and that is perhaps as it should be in a democratic 
soclety.^or our basic notions .of what we want our society to do and 
become are always changing, and it is altogether proper that our ideas 
about our schools, the most important single instrument for shaping 
society, should also undergo constant change. Moreover, the vagueness 
of the criteria of educational success and failure permits greater partici- 
pation by every concerned individual, Including the lay public, in attempt- 
ing to shape these goals. And that too is a healthy part of democratic life. 

In the face of the vague criteria of success, one can only do one's 
best to achieve what one thinks Is important in the education venture^ 
One also is free to advocate strongly what one believes to?be important, 
and one. must reasonably expect to win a few and lose a few during the 
course of such debates over the years of school eKperiehces, 

HOW TO SURVIVE IN ORGANIZATIONAL LIFE: 
A DOZFN RULES 

With mme unique features of the school as an organization now 
specified, we can turn to a concluding set of recommendations to the 
new teacher aspirants who are entering educational organization life. 
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\ Thty can be used In any organiiatlon In which you take up a formal 
status and accompanying role. But they wilt serve reasonably well In 
sohool systems tO04 They may be thought of as some maxlnris extracted 
from a primer on how to survive In an organiiatlon without really trying, 
Forp moit of them, ^as you will see, are things not to do, or things to.avoldj 
rather than positive guides to p^erfur teaching. That Is- because this 
paper Is Intended as a consideration of some aspects of schools^ as 
organized systems. So, too, these injunctions I am about to issue may 
remind you unbearably of Polonius' speech to Laertes. That speech has 
traditionally been decried as insufferably Philistine. But if you are not a 
bray© shepherd with a rriagic slingshot, you are best off behaving like a 
Philistine when In their land. * 

First, don't make big. fights over little matters. Save your ammuni- 
tion and clout, such as It may be, for things that are really worth the^ 
yvhile. Above all, don't have an opinion on everything, even if you do. For 
then you will come to be known as John-who-always-argues-about- 
everything, or Mary-who=never-agreeS'With-anything. At that point, you 
have lost all your possible influence. 

Second, until you get tenilre, let others take the formal, open lead in 
organizing and presenting divergent viewpoints to administrative 
superiors. Your viewpoints may be Just, wise and important. But if you 
make trouble for your administrators, you are likely to be remembered, 
when it comes to deciding your fate, more for the trouble you make than 
the wisdonj and sagacity and perceptiveness of your notions. 

Third, you will bften be judged by administrative superio/s fy^st by 
the extent to which you feel loyal to them, and second, and correlatively, 
by the extent to which you contribute to their success, when they are 
Judged by their superiors. Most administrators feel wholly unappreciated 
by^their staffs because they haye the utterly unreasonable expectation 
that their staff members should take the "larger view" of organization 
needs. They seem rarely capable of understanding that they are getting 
paid to take that larger view but that teachers are paid for quite some- 
thing else. So, the younger teachers are wise to behave in such a way as 
to allow their superiors to perceive them as people who do take the larger 
view, and do care about the org^izational success, as that is judged by 
administrative criteria. 

Fourth, most administrators prefer to have their teaching staffs 
*^solve thetrown problems," Mostly that means not burdening them with 
problems they can't solve either, such as wildly disruptive behavior by 
certain students in the classroom. So if you can avoid it, don't bring or 
send your problem childrer>to the office, because you will be considered 
Incapable of adequate classroom management if you do that often. 
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while evtrydne talks nicely about th^ 
craatlvtty, Imafllnitlon, discoveiy and the like, few administrators appre> 
ciate classroom conduct that Is apparently disorderly, however creative 
you may think it is. You r^ay reasonably expect that mora adnnlnlstrators 
wijL resemble Captain Queag than Pablo Picasso, They like neat, orderly, 
tight, well-run ships more often than crazy yellow submarines, SOrat the 
outset, don't be a real sv^inging type whose classroom is full of gaiety, 
shouts, laughter, movement and creative disorder. 

Sixth, don't give others grpunds for riagatixe judgments about you 
on^trlvial.matters, including dress style, hairstyle, prOTiptness, and other 
personal styles of conduct that are likely to be found offensive. While 
atmospheres in schools are generally much looser today than ever 
before, few sdhobis have yet come to be as free and easy as college 
campuses. You simply can*t do your own thing in schools to the same 
extent you did in college. For one thing, you are now considered to be 
serving as a model to younger children. For another, you haveHrriportant 
and powerful colleagyes and supervisors whose life styles may be 
significantly different and who are likely to confuse your manners with 
: your morals. Even more important, they ara likely to Judge your aduca- 
tional desirability by your apparent moral standards. So keep your 
personal expressiveness to a minimum inside the schools, saving it for 
the privacy of your own home. Local community standards of acceptable 
behavior vary' widely. But a good deal of what is acceptable on many 
college campuses will be found unacceptable by many school communi- 
ties. And there are few principals or supervisory teachers whom you can 
expect to go to bat for you beyond a limited amount, if they come under 
adverse pressure from their superiors because of your publicly visible 
departures from communiify norms. 

Seventh, don't assume that everyone over^25 is an irredeemable * 
idiot or square, and that anyone in power is a knave, and that your less 
welNrained peers are insufferable fools. There are an incredible riamber ^ 
of dedicated teachers in the schools throughout the country. Some of^ 
them may have styles of teachina you don't relish. But that h^ nothing to 
do with their abilities, or their c"ohcern; or their effectiveness. Some of 
them may dress right out of the fifties, because that's where they learned 
their basic styles. But, again, you know how wrong it is to Judge pfeople by 
their appearance, and that principle holds for people whose dress styles 
you can't stand as well as for your own. And if you find many of them hard 
to take, consider every once in a while how hard it must be fy.themMo 
take you. So, be generous in your accefDfance of different styles of 
speech, conduct; dress and interQersonal relations, which means 
simply let others be as different, without being sneered at, as you would 
want them to let you be. You above all have a strong vested interest in 
supporting the notion of the acceptability of a wide range of variation in 
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paf^onal styles, Including teaching styles. For^elng the newest and 
youngest entries Into the field, you are likely to b^he most variant of all. , 
Eighth, doni expect most of. your collealues to be as freshly 
attuned to the newest findings In your subject maJter field as you are and 
don't flaunt your fresh learning at them. For, rn deAnse, they will counter 
With their 'Wisdom'' gained through "long experl^ce^' about how best 
to teach thinga^ They may often invoke that experience anyway. Ahd they 
may often be right. For many people do learn lots of things of value from 
long years of experience, even if many others learn little of value except 
how to be rigid about their preconceptions. But don't assume you have 
r^ing to learn frorn experienced teachers. They may,have alreat deal 
to teach you. if you are open to learn from them; So, don't hesitate to go 
to older teachers for help with problems. You will probably need such 
help often. Others will be pleased and flattered you came to them, and 
you will probably find you can get some real help. 

The same consldefatlons apply to your relationships to adminis- 
trators. Don.1 assume they are simply political hacks who have gotten 
where they are for no good reasons: There are lots of foolish tbings done 
in choosing people for educational leadership, but the screening and 
selection process probably operates as well and as soundly in schools as 
in any other organization, l^nd whlJe administrators do want you to be 
loyal and be a good team member, according tb their own rights, jpany of 
them also want to do a good Job^of education. They take pride in quality 
education. Assume that pride to be present and go to them for help, with^ 
out being a burden. You will learn over time how to need and secure the 
assistance 6f others without their feeling burdened by you or without 
their thinking you incortpetent. It's much better, both for your own 
learning and for your organizational survival, to be seen, and correctly 
so, as someone who is eager to learn and who asks for help, rather than 
to be seen as a know-it*alL 

^ Ninth, you will find plenty of teachers and administrators who simply 
don't pull their own weight in the school. They goof off. They teach the 
same foolish things in the same foolish ways year in and out. These are 
the tired ones; the ones who are worn out; the disillusioned ones; the 
apathetic ones. They are to be found in every school, in every profession, 
in every organization, (Tenure maker it possible for schools toliave a 
higher percentage of such people than d^ mpst other organizations, 
where people can be fired quietly for incompetence. But tenure also 
protects competent teachers from being fired for arbitrary reasons of 
administrative displeasure.) So don't imitate the worst fjiembers of the 
staff because you will quickly get to hate teaching. 

Remember, too, that in any organization of humans, the least moral * 
member of the organization will drag the general level of conduct down 
to the lowest common denominator, unless he is otherwise restrained 
The sarne^ principle ^ applies to levels of competence and 



cprtsclsntteusR^, So, you can be as gung-ho as you want tb be, ©yen. 
though some of Jne older, disilluslonad time servers will sneer at you. ' 

Tenth, work as hard as you can to make effective coht^ot w , 
students* but never choose a course of action simply beoausd It may 
please them any more than you would Ghoose ohe^slmply bpcause It will 
displease them^You can properly care a greaj^eal about being llfced by 
your students. But if you have to chposr between being liked as a|alflH 
being admired^ respected, and valued for how and what you teach, by all 
rneans choose the admiration, respect, and value of things. One, of the 
vary best evaluations you can get f rorn students Is the Judgmenf that you 
are tough and fair and a good teacher, even though that excludes the 
possibility that they will look on you as a friend and as someone they can 
invite to thpir parties and have a good time with. You can properly be 
friendly and warm with students. But you can't properfy be friends with' 
them, not in the same sense that people of the same.age^can be friends. 
Don*t try to swing with the kids. You Will look damn foojish ! 

£/evenf/i/donJt fake on roles you ha^e no experience with. That 
rrieans don't play at counselor, psychoan^st, love adviser. If student^ 
feel free to come to you for personal help, don't get to^know too much 
about their personal lives/Do refer them to othfers who are more skilled. 
That means, too, don^*t encourage rebellion against parents, police, or 
other authority figures. You never, know what the psychic lialance of a 
young person is at any given time, and giving wise advice, to young, 
troubled people requires extraordinary seriousness, godd training and 
deep wisdom. The best help you can give to young students Is to refer 
them to the proper person or agency, and to encourage them sympa- 
thetically to go get help if they seem to need It. You may be flattered Into 
thinking you really know what the kids need. But that^ would be a very^ 
serious mistake on your part In SgQUt of 100 cases. 

Twelfth, if you find many practices you would like to change, you Will 
be effective in proportion to the extent you keep these things in mind. 

' ^ ■ ' .. ■ = 

- • Be sure to distinguish between your private passions,' that Is, ^ 

what would please you personally, and goqd public policy, that 
is, the general fiood for mpst other people, especia ^ - 

s No democratic society can survive very long or very well if every- 
one tries to have public policy reflect the fullness of his or her 
private preferences, tastes and passions. , ^ ' 
\: • Don't go overboard for educational fads in the name of being : ^ 
innovative. Anyone can be innovdtlve.Jt is as easy as doing the 
same old thing. Change is no more virtuous than.stability. New 
' things are not inherently better than old things, or vice versa. The 
schools have been plagued as much with so-called irinovatlons, 
announced and touted In apocalyptic terms, as with traditional 
rigidities. Almost all of the innovations have proven to be duds;' 



^ ■ No single change In a schoorsor^anl^ 
; , mike yjery much of a difference. But little differences rhay never- 
' thtless bf very important to try to^aka. So, don't start out.by 
claiming too much fdr your proposed change and you wbn/t be 
too disillusioned when thi actual sl|^e of difference proves to be 
ratfief modest — ^if you ardvery lucky. So, too, every change is 
, ^ sure to have some negative consequences for some people and 
some values, In addition to whalever^dsitive consequefices it' 
has for others. Sensible InnovatiQh t^es account of both p 
. tlve andMgative consequf npes, ms^far as.they can be fore- 
ieen^anq^boses on the basis df willlywelghid balances of ' 
net gam. ^ ^ ■ ^ . ' - 

/ • feverytimeyou try to change something m the sqhools, you are 
sure to be challenging and disturbing sbme well^^ . 
habits, including attitudes, practices ^r^d schedules. Such habits 
are rather difficult to change. If you donVt believe that/take sonrre 
of your.most favored habitsand ask how easy [\ would-be for you 
to change thSm. Then you Will understan^d.more fully why you will 
sdrely encounter resistance whenever yoy try to shake other 
people's habits. •■ 
• Older people don't like to be told how to live and behave by 
younger people any more thari youngeij people like to be told- 
those things by ojder people. If you are going to be effective In 
introducing changes, you hati better get yourself some allies 
from the other side of the age lines, so that you don't polarize the, 
older vs. the younger members of the staff . . 
« A lot of people have a lot of fego invested In *ttie ways they have ^^ 
become accustomed todiing things. If you can't understand . 
that, a ilttife intrdspection will once again reveal to you how much 
;^ ego you have Invested in your ideas about how things ought to be 
\ > " . done. So, count on at least as much Irrationalp ego-laden 
^ ' j resistance to ppposals for change aryou would probably your- 
self offer If someone came vigorously chargmg aftf r your own 
favorite ^ablts. And you had better figure out some ways In which 
/ you can s'ave the faces and egos'df potentjal opponents so that 
they can consider your proposals without fear of degradation 
and humiliation. ^ — 

Thirteenth, as Poionlus said. 'This above all. to thine own self be " 
true." But, Jf you beil^ye that to be 9 proper imperative for yourbwn con- 
duct, yotj Would be wise to assume that wost other people believe they 
are operd^ting in accordance with the SBme perspective 



FINALE; WHY IT MAY ALL BE WORTH THE WHILE 

You may resent all these little pieces of guidance. But you may find 
them a little more acceptable If you remember that most public^school 
systems have the gieposterous rule that tenure is to be decided at the 
beginning of the third or fourth year of teaching. I believe it a prepos- 
terous rule because no sound Judgment can be made in ph a short 
time But the rule is there. And once you survive the tenure jiMgment, you 
can move more resolutely and boldly to make a real difference m the life 
of the school and in the generai educational policies of your community, 
'So being on your best behavior for a few years may seem worth the 
while when you consider what is at stake, and when you further take into 
account that the ciassroom teacher Is the single most important social 
multiplier agent in the whole society. Who else can seriously affect the 
minds and hearts of literally tens of thousands of people during a lifetime 
career*^ Your salary may be abominably low; your community prestige 
not much higher; and interference by others in your conduct may be 
sometimes at an intolerable level. But in the long run. It is what you do in 
the classroom that matters. And if you do It well, it can matter a great 
deal to thousands of young people. 
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Sections; Hierarchy and Egalitarianism' 
The Case for the Study of Organizations in ' 
the Education of Teachers: An Organizer's View 
Cirard D, Hottleman 

THE NEED . ' 

That teachers do not studf organizations is in itself a lesson in the 
worth and function of organlzaflons. Organizations exist for two pur- 
poses: to oppose an adversary greate/ than an Individual or to permit the 
individual to achieve objectives thgt require the use of resources exceed- 
ing the limits of an individuaL If there were no adversaries or no dbjec- 
tlves that required greater-than-personal resources to achieve, tliere 
would be no organizations. ■ 
It can be assumed that curricula for students in preparation for 
^ entry into the teaching profession are designed to meet needs based on 
an analysis of wha't teachers do In their practice. Because the study of 
organizations is not usually included in teacher preparation programs, it 
must be assumed that those who analyze teacher needs do not consider 
that teachers. Jn the ordinary practice of the profession, oppose 
adversaries greater than themselves or set objectives the achievement 
of which requires the use of resources exceeding the limits of an indi- 
vidual. The same observation can be made about inservice education, 
which is generally controlled by school administrations. In fact, this may 
be even more worth noting in light of observations that will be made later 
in this discussiqj. ^ " ' ^ 

It is welLkhown, however both through pxptrience and analysis, 
^that teachers teach as componants of a learning system that is in itself 
an organization. It is also well Ipown that the resources for the survival 
and proper functioning of th^arning systems (organizations) that we 
call schools derive from interaction with communities, which also are ■ 
organrzations. Further, iMrning objectives for children are organized 
system wide and are obtainable only through relationships between indi^ 
vidual teachers and other components of the system. This is additional 
evidence of the organizational nature of schools. The evidence that 
teaching is a by-product of organlzatioh is so clear and so over\A)helmlng 
that it becomes Impossible to attribute the neglect of organizational 
study to>a_n oversight on the part of those who plan the education of 
teachers. The neglect of organizational study in teacher preparation pro- 
grams, then, must be seen as purposeful rather than accidental. 

If knowledge of organizationai. functioning Is an essential skill for 
successfuh teaching, why would it be almost universally omitted from 
teacher preparation programs^ Perhaps the best way to answer this 
question is to consider the consequences if such were not the case, to 
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consider, what would occur if teachers were as well trained in organiza- 
tional expertise as in their subject speciaUies or learning methods. 

In organizational terms teachers currently are loosely connected 
elennents of a system/organization (school or school district) that is in 
turn a component^of a larger organization (the community). The hierarchy 
of control is' downward from the community, to the ejected community 
representatives, to administrators, to the school, to the teacher. 
Teachers, in this perspective, are the end product of the political process 
rather than the shapers of the politicar process. ' 

On order to fully understand the imprications of this, it is necessary to 
look not only at the teachers' function as components of the system, but 
more importantly at their role independent of system relatiooship. It is 
unfortunate from the perspective of the teachers^ consciousness that in 
the drive toward professionalization of teachers, the debate over 
whether teachers are professional or not has centered on achieved per- 
sonar attributes— autonomy, education required, certification, etc.— 
rather than the role. If the lengthy debate had instead occurred on role, it 
would now be very well known that teachers are probably the prime pro- 
fession rather a secondary one. If one were to argue the value of a pro- 
fession by the breadth and depth of its social impact, physicians and 
attorneys, now considered of superior significance relative ^to teachers in 
the social hierarchy, would come off second best. Physicians come in 
contact with members of society only periodically and for limited 
reasons, usually a malfunction of the organism. Similarly, attorneys have 
relatively infrequent contact with members of society. They enter into a 
client relationship only when there is a social malfunction. 

Further, physicians practice their art within the framework of exist- 
ing societal conditions— it is no more difficult to heal a fascist than it is to 
heal an egalitarian. The practice of law is also the exercise of the status 
quo. In their professional lives, even 'the most strident libertarian 
attorneys do not often argue the merits of a law, but rather give their 
attention to the interpretation and application of law. ^ ^ 

On the other hand, consider the teacher. Teachers don't deal with 
isolated members of society on rare occasions. All of society flows into 
contact with the teaching profession for enormous periods of time and 
around the most crucial events. The crystallization of values: the shaping 
of attitudes; the development of perception, creatlvityp and intayigence; 
all are functions of the'educational process. Medicine determines who 
shall live and who shall die: law determines who shall pay and who shall 
be paid; but education determines the very nature of society and in so 
doing creates the framework within which all occupations and 
professions can function. In light of all this; it is not mysterious that uni- 
versities and schools become the first targets of oppression or the van- 
guard of revolution during periods of social instability. It is also not 
difficult to understand the enormous energies that Nazi Germany 
deployed into the Hitler Youth Movement, the missionary and parochial 
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scnMl movements characteristic of large religions, or as a matter of 
fact, the pervasive government interest In American public education. In 
all of these Instances and In others that could be cited, there Is a recog- 
nition by those in established pov^er that the values that created their 
power must be continued if their power Is to be maintained. Those who 
find^it difficult to believe this assumption need only look at the nature of 
the education that established governments (organizations) support. The 
Hitler Youth Movemtnt did not include deep indoctrination in the princi- 
ples of constitutionJf democracy; the Catholic missionary and parochial 
school movements' did not include heavy doses of comparative religion; 
those who fund the American ^public schools do not encourage programs 
on Communism, revolutionary tactics, or atheism; and if we can focus for 
a moment on other educational movements within our culture, large 
established American youth movements such as the Scouts, DeMolay 
and Rainbow, various Cadet programs/ etc., foster order, hierarchy, 
obedience, and the like, not individual rights, personaLethics, and 
cre^Jive consciences. When the day arrives that public schools' offer 
courses In lesbian liberation, alternatives to the Christian ethic, open 
marriage, civil disobedience, etc., tax support will dry up; and when the 
Boy Scouts of America organize their members not in ant'ilitter cam- 
paigns, but into political cells that sponsor Sit-ins and demonstrations in 
federal bulldingg^ against whatever war we are engaged in at any given 
time, it is a certainty that they will lose their **respect,'' their nonprofit ta.K 
status, and their free advertising on television. 

These somewhat diverting comments are 'made only in the interest 
of demonstrating the significance of mass youth education, movements 
such as the American public schools, and hence the significance of the 
American school teacher. In the teachers' hands are entrusted not the 
physical health of the culture, nor the policing of the system of justice of 
the culture, but the entire shape and future of the culture. The culture 
will be, ig large measure, what teachers determine. This is the great- 
est responsibiliiy that a culture can delegate, and this is why I assert 
that teaching Is probably a more significant profession than Is usually 
recognized. . . 

This is also why. to return to our original thesis, the study of organi- 
zation Is excluded from would be teachers^ established training pro- 
grams. Those who know too much about organization cannot be trusted 
to hold the society still. Let us look at organization to see why. 

THE THEORY * ^ 

Knowledge of organizations is important to the extent that one 
wishes to invest one's life either in the concentration or the distribution of 
pq^er. I define power as the ability to reach self-selected goals. With 
power, more goals or broader goals can be achieved. As power Is 
reduced, goals become reduced or limited. Freedom, then, becomes a 
function pf power, and restriction a function of lack of power. These ^ 



nrlnciples hold true whether one's self-selected goals are for oneself 
alone or for others, The capacity to do good is also a function of power. 
With power one can do good; without power, one can only wish good. 

Strangely enough,;even in a democratic society such as ours, m 
social institutions/organizations power is'narrow at the base and wide at 
the top Most of our social institutions are stjuctured into a vertical 
hierarchy In layers* like a pyrannid Of people. The nnore populated ttse 
layer me less poweHt has, the converse also holds. For exannple, there 
are more teachers than principals, yet principals have nnore power than 
teachers; there are more principals than superintendents of schools, yet 
superintendents have more power.than principals. This principle— power 
in soclal lnstitutions resides in inverse proportion to population layers- 
Is widespread Only my cautious instincts; resident from my formal logic 
days prevent me from declaring if universal. It even carries into the 
political arena where, in theory, checks and balances exist to equalize 
power The fact is, however, that the veto power of presidents and 
governors compels the mobilization of enormous energy by lower-level 
power figures to overcome the po^iver of the uppermost figure. The theory 
Is to balance power. The practice is that it is not balanced; the will of one 
person overcomeS-the will of many. : , 

Without too much fear of refutation, then, it can be asserted that 
social institutions/organizations in America are not egalitarian models. 
Egalitarianism i# a social system in which' power and resources are 
equally distributed and the ability to realize goals is identical for^all mem- 
bers of the system. This certainly is not the American way. Those who 
wish to realize goals within American institutions have three alternatives: 
climb to the top gain favor with the top, or compel the top to cooperate, 

" - The to'p of the people pyramid is. precarious, but pleasant. To have 
power is to be able to make the rules, dispense the resources, promuh 
gate sanctions, act without explanation, and satisfy oneself more rapidly 
and more fully than anyone else in the system. In Amerifta it mean^^more 
money more statui, more freedom, more accoutrements, etc. It also 
means' more competition, more antagonism, more visibility, and niore 
Interest on the part of others; all combined, more.pa;anoia. It wguld be 
fair to assert that as one rises in powffr within a social system, both one s 
freedom and one's vulnerability increase. Increased freedortt.is a direct 
function of Increased power. Increased vulnerability is not a direct func- 
tion of increased power, but of increased degire. Those at the lop have 
much to lose and there are many who would help tliem lose ib AS a 
consequence the more there is at stake, the more vulnerability exists 
because with power comes the knowledge that there are detractors and 
attackers and if they succeed, the pain of reduced freedom and satisfac- 
tion must be endured. , ' , 

A look at the bottom of the pyramid gives a different view. Those 
with'less power have fewer benefits, there is nothing to lose. In warfare, 
even in social warfare, which is an apt description of life within organiza- 
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tions, this rs an advantage— defeat means nothing more than to maintain 
the paucity of established aenefits. This is quite another perspective than 
the view from the top. Those without power value those who can get 
them power; those with power value those who can help them maintain 
power. What is appealing to one level of power, then, Is'repugnant to 
another. The value contrasts that exist within organiza'tions give some 
clues to ways in which organizations can be made to function in more 
egalitanan ways. The ordinary pattem of behavior in organizations is that 
those at the top desire stabilization of things as they are- those at the 
bottom desire change. Change that promises to distribute power 
threatens those at the top; it gives hope to thosfe at the bottom, 

Because of the survival needs of power figures, proposed changes 
, that threaten to diminish their power are rejected. Changes that increase 
their power are admitted into the system. In light of this, the tools of 
abstract reason,- logic, evidence, etc , are often impotent, and It is 
because of this that organizations often become insensitive and irra- 
tional. Further, to argue for changes in system behavior based on client 
Improvement is also often fruitless. On the other hand, to advocate 
Changes based on the improvement of the status of power figures -is 
Wten productive. The. real question becomes, then, what to do when 
changes needed in the system to benefit clients or lower-level power 
figurep^ome into conflict with the survival needs of power flgures.- 

We now come, I think, to the reason for the neglect of organizational 
study m the normal education of a teacher (or a social service worker or 
a nurse, etc.). To understand ocganlzation is to understand conflict 'And 
to understand conflict Is to understand how to diminish the power of 
power figures. In a word. If theory and application of conflict were widely 
taught and understood, society and its institutions would move much 
more steadily toward, the egalitarian means than they now do On the 
other hand, if in place of hard conflict theory, we substitute the values 
inherent in respect for authority, channels of command, titles rank 
respect.for institutions, hierarchy, emblems, badges, medals, and stripes 
.social stratification, ■'acceptable" manners, dress, gestures and ' 
anguages. etc.. egalltarlanlsm becomes more of a distant abstraction 
than a present reality. An examination of most of our education reveals 
that the result, if not the object of education, is social stratlflcatlon=the 
preservation of the established order rather than the wholesale encour- 
agement of changing established conditions. 

The question of this paper— Why study organization-J—really gets 
down to: Why study conflict? The answer is that only through conflict can 
power concentrations be broken up and distributed more evenly Only 
through conflict can teachers gain power for themselves or their clients 
Hence the realization of the goals of teachers and students lies In the 
study of organizations, the study of conflict. Let' us turn now to an examh 
nation of conflict in order to understand why knowledge of conflict is so 



dangerous to established authority and power in our society that it h, 
been almost unlversaliy purged from the consciousness of the culture. 



THE PRACTICE i 

Relationships between individuals and groups within organizations 
can-: be charaGterized as harmonious; competitive, or confiictuaK 
Harmony exists when there i$ agreement on both ends and means. 
Compelition exists when there Is agreement on ends, but not means.. 
Conflict exists when there is dis^reement about ends. When conflict 
arises, unless power balancing^ forces emerge, it will ordinarily be 
resolved by fiat of the most powerful figure in the conflict, especially if the 
approved resolution is of significant to the survival of the most powerful 
figure. This means that in conflict relationships it is important either to be 
the mpst powerful figure or to reduce the power of the most powerful 
figure in order to resolve the conflict in one's favor. Our training suggests 
that confrict can be resolved through dialogue, consensus, accommoda- 
tion, or compromise. These processes are sometimes effective In 
harrnonious or competitive relationships or when functioning with peers. 
They are not. however, generally effective in conflio% relationships 
between figures of varying power. 

Within our society, nonconfftct relationships are generally held to be 
superior to conflict relationships. Before we examine the tactical 
principles of conflict, it Is important to understand some of the roots of 
the intense and pervasive negative social attitude that exists about the 
nature of conflict. Keep in mind that because power and authority 
generate downward within our social institutions, conflict must be 
viewed as a challenge to accepted social order. Those who are dissatis- 
fied with established order— the disaffected, the disenfranchised, the 
victims of the system, etc.— are those who benefit least by it. Those who 
are content are those whobenefit most. When conflict erupts, then, if it is 
not fe.SOlved in favor of those whom the system benefits, a shift in power 
or benefits results. The result of such a shift is always jdatrimental to 
those at the uppermost levels of the institutional pyramid and always 
beneficial to those at the lower levels. Those with power stand to loseJn 
conflict; those without power stand to gain. 

We have seen that in the context of organizations at least, freedom, 
access to benefits, and self-realization are functions of power and that 
the opposite conditions are functions of powerlessness. Power, there- 
fore, is a good. We have also seen that power is obtained through con^ 
flict' If conflict IS the route to power and power is good, why, then, is 
conflict so universally held as destructive and repugnant, even by those 
whom it benefits? 

The answer to this puzzling question is complex 'and deserves a 
Separate study all to itself. Without diffusing the focus of this discussion, 
let me suggest a few of the possible major origins of this prevailing para- 
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doxical attitude. A generous (If not somewhat depressing) interpretation 
"" would-be that OUT society so values social order (or needs it for survivaT) 
' that it inculcates a deep anticonflict attitude in order to preserve or at 
iMst stabilize institutions, even iJ this means significant and permanent 
deprivation of members of society. Another possible interpretation Is that 
. although the results of conflict benefit some memtfers of society, other 
members are harnled in the process, and the Chnsiiiift^-Judaic ethic so 
prohibits the harming of others that it is thought^ToDe superior virtue to 
^endure suffering rather than to induce suffering. Without presenting 
supporting evidence, however, I will advance the hypothesis that the pre- 
vailing attitude that cohflict is a destructive mode of numan relationships 
is a natural and logical result of hierarchical societies and the hierarchi- 
, cal institutions that mlrfon the society at large. We cannot dlslard thte 
impact of the long history of humans and their governments anJ institu- 
tions. From the knowledge we have, stretching from our beginnings to 
thi present, we know of no instance of an egalirarian society. All 
societies have had stratified power. Forms and philosophies have varied, 
but the essential structure has always been that there are a few who, 
have much and many who have little. Primitive tribes he'aped rewards 
and honor on their chiefs and shamans. ' fwlonarchies, republics, 
democracies, dictatorships, socialist and communist societies In every 
place at every time, from the Greek Republic with its slave labor, to the 
, Roman Empire, to the Egyptian and Babylonian Empires, to European 
aristocracies, to the South American republicSp Russian communism, 
and the American democracy— all have been characterized by the 
layers of the elite superimposed on and supported by large layers of the 
deprived. Our history is so universal on this point that we could be led to 
consider that It Is the natural human condition. I assert that it is not. What 
has happened, if we can return from a quick glance at history to. the 
American public schools, is thai those in power are the shapers of 
society and much of the shaping^is done by the institutions over which 
they have power. The shaping is done by making certain that the 
products of institutions, in the example of schools, children, manifest 
support for prevailing (establishment) needs and attitudes. Those /who 
achieve authority in social institutions (schools) are selected on the basis 
of their commitment to directing the institution toward that end, and are 
rewarded with higher salaries, prestige, and power for their efforts. 
Success, then, bepomes a function of mirroring the values and attitudes 
of those with power. In this way those who are eptablished in power 
become not only the shapers of society and its institutions, but also the 
gatekeepers of sociaT mobility. From those out of power, those with 
power select for advancement or elevation only the people who have 
.learned the values of the' powe^rful and accepted the mission of pre- 
serving the status quo. 

The system into which teachers enter, then, is quite different than 
what they have been led to believe. They themselves, and the teachers 
% 
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and professors.whO:haye produ them, have been trained in a system 
}n- which conilict is seen as destructive, ,indi^iduaj4Stic" faehavibr as' 
suspect, and conformity to reigning hierarchical values as a virtue. They 
have been rewarded 'for conformity, punished for nonconformity. They 
have seen success for students, for teachers, for workers, for their 
parents^ for practically everyone, occur as a result of sublimating 
personal impulses to the benefit of the objectives of controlling 
authorities. But somehow, even with massive experience to the contrary, 
some teachers enter teaching with the belief that the purpose of the 
schools is to answer the intellectual, physical, and emotidnal needs of, 
children. It is at the point of discove|ng that this is not true that school 
conflict begins, and it is also at thif point that teachers discover how 
inadequately their conditioning and their education (more accurately, 
their lack of education) have prepared them for the battle. The initial 
awakening is often produced when the teacher becomes, aware of the 
contradiction between the expressed rhetoric about schools and the 
schools' behavior. 

Teachers new to teaching find inadequate preventive, diagnostic, or 
remedial programs and facilities available to meet the needs of their 
children. They find inflexible policlps that inhibit Individualization, and 
they find that, exceptions to rules exist for the privileged. They find 
prejudicial tracking, punitive grading and discipline systems, and 
demands made on children that do not relate to their physical, matura= 
tlonal-or (notlvational readiness. They find that the value system of the 
schools derives from institutional needs rather than the needs of 
children. The learning experience is often made secondary to adminls^ 
trative needs. When they attempt to correct such contradictions through 
requests through dialogue, through reason, through evidence, through 
channels, they are repulsed and defeated. When they attack frontally, 
they are censured and condemned. When they organize for an attack, 
they are generally trounced in the attempt. Eventually, after a sufficient 
number of experiences ending in frustration and failure, those who began 
their careers as sensitive advocates for the rights and needs of children 
fall back exhausted and routinely perform the sanctioned tasks of the 
system. This state of passive aGceptance is the inevitable result of the 
destructive erosion of repeated failure. Better knowledge of conflict- 
dynamics would reduce the frequency of failure and the number of 
idealist casualties, and it would enable teachers who come into conflict 
over worthy objectives to prevail more frequently Jhan they now do.Xet 
us examine, then, the rules for success through conflict. 

Consider first the power structure of a typical hierarchically 
structured organization/institution/s chool system. 

Fiqyre 1 Hierarchically struCtufBd organization 
LegBnd SB = Schooi Board: S - SupenritendBnt. 
P = principals. T - Teachers 
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As cited earlier, the flow of power in mstitutions such as that illus- 
^ trated In.Frgure 1 IS frorri tfie top down eve 

from bottom to top. Decision makers at any level of the pyramid have 
power over those affected below, but npt those above, so that the impact 
of decisions ripples downward in institutions, not upward. Because of 
this, one of the first principles of organizational conflict is to attack 
problems at a power level above the cause of the conflict. For example, if 
a principal institutes a repressive policy, demands from below do not 
have the capacity to modify his or her behavior. The principal's interest ' 
lies in gaining approval from those who have power over him or her not 
in gaining approval from those under whom he or she has power. If on the 
other hand, someone above directs the princiRal to modify his or her 
behavior, he or she must do so. The key to the principal's behavior, then, 
is the superintendent,and the key to the superintendent's behavior if the 
school board, etc/ , 

The question then comes, how to motivate a power figure to direct a 
subordinate to act. If the analysis so far is correct— that power figures 
^ act, especially on significant issues, according to their personal sirrvlval 
needs and that the benefit of their actions to 1ower=level power figures is 
accidental to their behavior— then arguments to Ipper-level power 
figures based on the needs of the lower elements of the system are not 
effective. If what is needed is a reduction In a power figure's strength or 
resources, then that power figure must be made to understand that the 
decision to erode his or herpower is the only means by which he or she 
. can survive at ail. This concept expresses itself in the principle that 
power shifts in conflict relationships occur when the pain (damage, loss, 
etc.) of holding power is greater than the pain of letting It go. Clearly,' 
then, what is needed in a battle with a power figure is the capacity to 
bring harm or do damage. Harm is always subjectively perceived: what is 
harmful to one power figure may not be harmful to another. However, the 
abstract principle is that behavior by an antagonist is seen as harmful 
when It is perceived as a possible threat to survival. One component that 
is^Jnlversal in the formula is that to fall out of favor with one's superiors is 
threatening to survival. The remainder of the formula is derived from an 
analysis of the antagonist's ambitions and fears. Once these are 
detected, they become the basis for creating the direction of the tactical 
assault. If a power figure values money, then one threatens his or her 
purse; If a power figure is ambitious, one threatens to reducethis or her ^ 
-capacity to achieve those ambitions, etc. In all events, however, all 
power figures are sustained by higher figures; they do not stand alone. To 
cut off that sustenance is the primary tactical objective in social warfare. 

How do those with less power establish a position strong enough to 
provide a real threat to those with mare power? Knowledge of 
organizations and organizing provides the answer. In the context of this 
discussion I define an organizer as one who first congeals powerless 
figures with diffused strength Into a mass in which the diffused strength 
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becomes concentrated and who then directs the newly congealed mass 
toward the vulnerable points of the power figure adversary In such a way 
as to achieve the desired objective. ^ 

The use of semantics borrowed from the science of physical proper- 
ties is not accidentaL There is a physics that operates in social institu- 
tions that is as sure as the physics of mechanics, 

THE PHYSICS OF ORGANIZINC 

No matter how powerful or wealthy any one person or any group of 
persons becomes in any form of society/neither power nor wealth can 
ever be greater than the sum of the pdwer and wealth of the whole 
society. The organizer (read: social reformer) must learn to view any 
society or subset of society (institution/organization) as an imbalanced 
seesaw with power and wealth on one end and deprivation on the other, 
TTie key question In organizational work is: What force must be exerted 
on the disadvantaged side of the seesaw in order to cause the n^^f sary 
downward shift in power and money to the deprived? The^iprimary . 
method is unity of the organized. Success consists in mobilizing the dis^- 
advan|aged to the degree necessary to counter their disadvantage. To 
state the principle at its extreme: If the entire American population of 21 0 
million were marshalled against the President of the United States, the 
President would falL The pressure of 210 million people with all of their 
resources marshalled against a single officiar would be sufficient to up- 
set the most powerful figure In history. But in a system such as the 
United States, must all 210 million be organized? No? Well, if not all 210 
million, how many and with what force and over what period of time and 
to what end? Would 200 million do? Or 100 million or 60 million or 10,000 
of the right people or the right forces? These are the questions the organ- 
izer must deal with. ' . 

Consider the condition at the beginning of a campaign as stasis, 
Regtfrdfess of the level or .extent of power at either end of the social 
spectrum, no matter how many are advantaged or disadvantaged or to 
what degree, prior to the entrance of the organizer, all societies 'must for 
the organizer's purpose be considered imbalanced. This applies to 
Devirs Island as well as the most peaceful Trappist Monastery. It applies 
to a traditional ladies^ club as much as^ it does to a fascist army 
completely geared up for war. And from the perspective of this discus^ 
sionjt appliesjo the public schools. ^ -^c 

The campaign begins with an assessment of the objective. 
Generically. all objectives require a shift of power from one side of the 
seesaw to the other. All objectives can be defined as realistic, provided 
that they do not demand more in their attainment than is present in the 
total system. Their achievement, however, is a direct function of two 
factors=how much power is at stake in the desired shift and how much 
energy must be exerted to shift the desired power the desired distance. A 
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. , complete shift' or feversal [n power requires maximum energy a partiaf 
or minor shift requires less energy; stasis requires no energy, All social 
systems have built-in resistors to sustain Impulse variables' the greater 
the desirability or necessity of the element of power, the greater the 
sustaining ability of the resistors. In the organizer's terms, this means 
that the energy he or she must produce to achieve an objective will be a 
direct function of the resistance capacity attached to the element under 
attack. Usually, resistance capacity attached to a systems element 
varies directly with the perceived importance of the systems element to 
the survival of the system. The more.important something is to the estab- 
lishment, the more difficult it Is to take away; the less important it is the 
easier it Is to take away. For example,. In a factory campaign, the workers 
have three objectives; (a) to change the colors of their aprons from blue 
■ to orange; {b) to increase their wages; and (c) to require that the factory 
owner step down ana permit Joint and equal ownership by ail the iorkers 
in the factory. Given the ordinary course of events, the energy necessary 
to achieve the first objective is less than needed for the remaining two 
The energy required to achieve the third objective would be enormous 
because it offers the maximum threat lo the survival of the locus of 
power and would be met with the greatest resistance. 

The effective organizer recognizes distinctions between objectives / 
assesses the resistance capacity, and galvanizes energy kboye the/ 
resistance point in order to achieve the objective. It is important \d 
remember that how important an element is to the survival of an e|ta^ 
lishment force is a matter of the perception of the istablishmem not tt/e 
perception of the disestablished. " ./ 

A paradox exists in the principles of analysis of human systems /hat 
IS not necessarily paralleled in physical systems; whatever Is n{ost 
desired or needed by those in power, although the need for its 
continuance will cause them to mobilize the greatest resistance, it nei/er-' 
theless becomes their most vulnerable point. In simpler terms, whateyer 
people want makes them vulnerable, and whatever they want mbst 
makes them most vulnerable. This statement is true because greatH 
comproimise .results from the threat of total destruction than from the 
threat of partial destruction. The truth of the statement can probably best 
be understood by stating its negative: Whatever people want least makes 
them least vulnerable— because all exchanges in a power system come 
through bargaining and if nothingis valuetf no exchange can be offered. 
Safety ultimately rests in having nothing or wanting nothing. Vulnerability 
exists in having something or wanting something, and the degree of 
possession or desire determines the degree of vulnerability. For this 
reason David Rockefeller is more vulnerable than the welfare recipient; * 
likewise, the ascetic is more secure and untouchable than the committed 
and successful hedonist, ^ ■ 

Reality might seem to contradict this principle because the Rocke= 
fellers have survived admirably for four generations, but their survival is 
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less evrdence of therr invurnerability than It is evidence of the ineffective-, 
ness of organizersMo expioit their vulnerability. The enormousjy 
advantaged position of the Rockefellers has accrued from the relatively 
uninhibited maniputation and exploitation, of huge holdings 'of wealth 
through such instruments as the Chase Manhattan Bank and Standard 
OiL But neither Chase Manhattan nor Standard Oil can survive without 
the vvilling compliance of thousands of employees who produce the sur- 
pluses of wealth through these instruments and place them at the 
disposal of the Rockefellers. To state the point simplyHf all (or most) of 
the employees of Chase Manhattan refused to work or refused to work 
under conditions that created a surplus, the advantaged position otthe 
Rockefellers would be diminished. This event has not occurred either 
because no organizer has desired it or because none was capable of 
pulling it off. Because it has not happened, however, is not proof that it 
cannot happen. In terms of this essay, continued success of the Rocke- 
feller family in sustaining a position of relative advantage is proof only 
that they are superior organizers to those who would see it otherwise. 

it might be well at this point while we are examining the principles of 
organizationalphysics to follow the progress of an imbalanced system as 
it moves from stasis td turmoil and from there attains either a new stasis 
or returns to the old stasis under the response of the system to turmoil 
The following diagrams are offered as helpful analogies. 

Consider a large system in stasis (Diagram'l). Imbalanced by the 
compacted weight of those who have accumulated power and wealth on 
one side (A) and the dispersed and diffuse weight of those who are 
unrelated, powerless, and poof, on the other side (B). In the case of 
schools. A represents the school board or the supermtendent. and 
represents the teachers or the students or interested community figures. 

Diagram 1 . ^ ■ 




Confronted with such an unbalanced system, the organizer has'two 
alternatives (or combinations of both). On the one hand, the organizer 
can diffuse the compacted power (Diagram 2). thus effecting balance. 
This rs done by breaking up relationships between power ^figures or by 
separating them from resources^ authority, or money. 
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Or th|m/ganizeT.can bring about a compiactness to the diffuse side 
(Diagram.^). Tfils is done by solidifying the disaffected behind an Issuel 

4 ' , DiagrarnJ. 



A nnix^,efiect (Diaqram 4) will cause the sarnp reqult 

i 

Diagram 4, 




Any attempt by the organjzer to bhng balance into an fmbalanced 
social system will be countered by attempts of the Compacted power 
etemgOis to maintain 'stasi^. One method (Diagram 5) is to attempt to 
counter consolida^tion moves by adding on additional resources. # 



Diagram"] 



A 



Reserves are brought in, new coalitions are formed; resources from 
other trnbalanced systerms are borTowed. The establishment reaches out 
into the community to join forces with sympathetic groups. Thus, for 
exampfe; in a labor model, if we were to attempt to cripple the beef 
industry by closing down the feed r-narket, industry response might be to 
import feed. If labor counters by closing dowri^the ports. indusYry might 
counter by fiyinq in the feed ^ " " 
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If all counters can be countered or if the establishment efforts to 
counter becorhes unprofitable, then a second rpove can be brought ihto 
play. Established power, when threatened, can 'attract key elements of 
the opposition'to Its side, thus maintaining IrTibalarrce (Diagram 6). This is . 
done commonly by recruiting persons ot talent or intelligence or leader- 
ship out of the opposition. / ./ ' 



Diagram 6 





Another technique is to sp^^it any attempts at compactness (Diagram 
7), thus recreating the original diffusion and preventirig cpuritervailing 
thrusts. This Is done through a variety of divide-and-conquer strategldB 
and through the use of threat, selective advantage, propaganda, etc. 



Diagram 1 . 




« The principles, then, are relatively simple; it is the complexity and 
variety of 'the tecliniques for applying the principles that make the , 
achievement of= organizational change so difficult. The essential 
principle, above all el§e, is that those who wish to do good through the 
power of organizations must learn to solidify the disaffected elerfients 
within the institution into a countervailing force in order to achieve parity 
of power. Further, they must learn to sustain the force of solidarity and to 
direct ijjn a jacjlcaJ^w§i{.J^ilhpjil^UGh^ csfx^ 
only be rhetoric, and rn hierarchical Institutions rhetoric is.musiSto the 
ears of the establishment. Clearly, th^re is a case for the intense study oj 
.organizational behavior in the education of teachers, and perh^s para- 
doxically, such, a program of study will never^ become a reMfy until 
teachers oVganiz^ to makp sure it happens. '"^ ' - 



Section 4: Commentary: 
Some Reflections on Issues Raised 
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Each authqj has chasen to concentrate on a few features of schools 
as organizations and' does so from his particular perspective. Tf^e 
themes developed are so fundannental that it is'worthwhile to reflect fur- 
ther upon the^similarities and differences expr-essed by the authors. Fur- 
ther d!3cussioji also seems necessary in view of the fact that this is still a 
^cpntroverslal fieJd. Even theorists who agree on the basics will differ on 
specific points. People looking for quick and simple answers may find 
this state of the, art unsatisfying. But on the positive side, it means th%t 
each of us, as students of prqanization, may have so^methlng worthwhile 
to say. Indeed, the purpose of this volume is to present alternative 
pferspectlves, and to raise.issues that will challenge each of us to think 
further about organizations. With this in mind, it may now be useful to 
cbmpare some major ideas and themes developed by the thr-ee writers, 

APPROACHES . 

" The first point^ of comparison is the^ various ways the authors ap-'^ 
proach the subject. Lortie and Tumin are sociologists and students of 
organizations. They describe educational organizations. In .addition, 
Tumin offers some advice designed to help individuals achieve success 
in organizations. As we interpret his comments, he is not defending .the 
requirements for survivaL He is realistic about how most people do, and 
' often must, act to prosper or be promoted in the average brganizatlon. 

,By faking a dsscriptive approach, these authojs have been able-^tq 
identify several key features of schools, such as their cellular bureau^ 
cra¥c"itructureV com^pu^lsdry aTtenffanceV'^rocar'frnarfcing^^ 
structure, stress on maintaining discipline, their multiple constituencies 
andihe reasons for theirjarge.size. [ Ip ' ' 

Hottleman takes another tack. His discussiqn will appeal. especially 
to people who are tired- of -conforming and impatient for dhange. As an 
advocate of change, he wants organizaijonal reform through the strategy 
of collective teacher actton. This prescriptive approach has som© disad- 
vantages in that it presents only a. particular fqcus and., gives a partial 
view of schools. Power and coriflict are very important, but.they are not 
the onFy characterisfics of schools. However, the approach.has funda-^ 
mental advantages as welL It illuminates the process of conflict. in a vyay 
that is not possible in a pLrely descriptive treatment.. It can help gg under- 



'Stand schools better and suggest ways to improve them. Thus. Hottle- 
man's discussion is stimulating and thought provoking. 

IMAGE OF ORGANIZATIONS ' 

The three authors take different perspectives*'whlcfi lead them tO' 
adopt slightly different Images of organization. Tumin starts. with the 
larger picture, the rriacrocosm; and calls attention to the large scale,^ bu- 
reaucratic nature of school districts, stressing their structural features 
and the forces favoring large scale systems. Lortie starts from another 
vantage point. His view of schools is comprehensive, but his focus is on 
classrooms, which hf sees as the basic part from which the larger sys- 
tem of schools and school districts emerge. Thinking of schools as col- 
lections of classrooms, he observes that authority follows vertical lines 
only within managerial spheres. This lea>fes teachers^in charge of the 
educational process within classrooms. ^ 

Hottleman is concerned about change and how it can be achieved 
through collective action. He chooses to concentrate on the locus of 
power and the managerial hierarchy. HiS:- position Js triat this hierarchy, ^ 
as presently arranged, is detrimental to teachers unless they organize to 
^protect themselves. He is concerned about power but gives less atten- 
tion than Lortie to the teachers' authority oy^r the classroom. 

THE USEFULNESS OF ORGANIZATIONS 

To Tumin. pj^nizations are the end products of the impersonar 
Morces of evolution. H% contends that bureaucratlc'structure and hier- 
archy have proven to be necessary and useful, their ^utility often out- 
weighing the problems they c'reate. By'cpntrast, Hottleman zeros in on 
their negative qualities. He seems to have In mind the ''monstrous model 
of organization*' to which Tumin refers. Hierarchy is seen, as opressiv^ 
and conspiratorial. Thus, he accuses teacher educators of deliberately 
depriving teachers of organizational theory to keep teachers in^ their 
place. Lortie appreciates the utility of organizations, but also makes ob- 
- 3ef#at4ons ttel^inbLhe aoastrufd a|_j^ measu;ed and reas^^ 
ment for change. Tht difference in perception between the scholar ahff 
the user of knowledge in these papers in instructive.^ We leave the im- 
portant, synthesizing task to^you as you attempt to apply theoretical con- 
/cepts in action settings. " 

SOURCES OF PROBLEMS ' 

Because bureaucracy is a relatively efficient fornn of organization, 
Tumin concfudes that whenever bureaucracies fail to function well, it is 
-probably due to the failure of their members.;tGuperform as prescribed 
and expected. .He-sees many sources of malfunction; unrealistic expec^ 



^ y' tations, inadequate resources, poorly developed incentives, inadequate^ 
trainmg and socialization, inflexible supervision, and confusion of roles 
and lines of communication. . -.^ 

. All thre© authors appreciate the structural problems that can arise 
in bureaucracies. Hottleman wants to change the balance of power and - 
authority as a way of alleviating some of the problems of teachers. Lortie 
;takes an even more global position when he suggests that many of jhe 
problems in schools can be traced to their cellular structure and poorly 
developed technology, as well as to the hierarchy. What seems ironic is 

, that the leaders of teacher organizations who are responsible for bar- 
gaining cohtraots do not seem Inciined to bargain collectively for struc- 
tural reform of schools. Even Hottleman makes no mention of such an 
approach daipite his strong position on action for change. 

THE DECREE OF AUTONOMY AND 
STRUCTURAL LOOSENESS 

Theoretically, complex organizations are 'made up of distinct parts. 

or groupings of people and tasks that- constitute the division of labor! 

••Slippage" tends to take place as policies are implemented at succes- 
^ sive levels of authority and in different zones of the organization. Lortie 
■.stresses this feature when he refers to schools as "cellular" structures 

that give teachers a great deal of discretion, particularly over classroom. 
^ matters. It is important for teachers to fully understand this cellular char- 
acteristic, because it represents a tradenDft, a sacrifice of power at 
higher levels, and is one key to the amount of discretion, or options, avail- 
able to them. ' - ' 

.Lortie makes no e)<pliclt value judgment about structurar ioose- 
■ ness. It might produce Inefficiency in some types of organizations, in 
which the production process is linear, programmed and predictable. 
However, it > can be ufeefuL even; essential, in human service 
prganization^ with less precise technplogieg and less predictable 
outcomes. Given thpt learning is an imprecise process, structural 
looseness may help to assure that individual differences will be handled. 
^ " ^^Xb7Ws cdmSrulTdh:^ abou 
have may seem to differ from HottlOTan's views, but their differences 
caabe easily explarned. Lortie is talking about the amount of discretion 
4hat individual teachers have within their classrooms. He concludes that 
they do have a great deal of discretion. In contrast, Hottleman itf con- 
cerned about the collective power of teachers to influence larger issugs 
extending beyond indiyidual classrooms. He ^contends that individual 
teachers do dpi haye much power at that level. These two conclusions 
ace consistenTwith our discussion of power and autonomy In Volume I 
and In Part 1 of this volume: Autonomy does not bestow power. Indeed, 
ofteri employees are permitted to exercise discretion over minor mattery 
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only because they dp not have, the, power to effect the innportant out- 
comes. iFor this reason fit is always important before taking action to con- 
sider the degree to^which larger issues influence the smaller context, 

ioPINC STRATEGIES ' - 

Qiveh lhese differences in approaches to arid views of organiza-^ 
tioni it is understandable that the authors propose different strategies 
for coping with organizations. The term '^coping strategies" refers here 
to the Individual or collective means that people use to achieve their per- 
sonal goals, whether fhe goal is to survive, to succeed, to exercise influ- 
ence, or whatever. " 

Tumin. suggests some very speqific coping stf*tegies individuals 
may use.- His rules, aimed primarily at new teachers, indicate how 
"rituallstic'conformity/' as it was referred <o in Volume I can be adopted 
to advantage. The purpose of rules Is to help the individual succeed in 
schools as they currently operate. Individuals, of course, can choose not 
to follow rules, but at great risk to their prospects for achieving success 
within the organization. 

Tumin's discussion serves a useful purpose beyond providing 
guidance to those who choose to follow it. For the rules, almost cynically, 
clarify what it can cost an individual to "survive" in terms of his or her 
self-concept, integrity, initiative and esteem. Put In these stark terms, 
some readers may decide that survival is not enough. ^ 

Hottleman proposes activism as a different cdping strategy. (We re- 
ferred to this as the "rebellious" strategy in Volume I.) His advice is di- 
rected to individuals as a collective response. It is possible for teachers 
to follow Tumin's rules when responding individually and Hottleman's ad- 
vice when responding collectively. What Hottleman proposes has in fact 
been a preyalent response of both the NEA and the AFT in recent years. 
However, as Lortie suggests, effective use of this strategy requires more 
sophisticated knowledge about organization than many teachers can 
now claim. 

. . A^sorntyvhat^more arial^icat^ap suggested in^Lqrtie^^S; 

cussion. He does not prescribe specific coping strategies.^ prognps- 
ticates. He predicts some future developments, based on projections of 
current trends and his obvious familiarity with teaching. He invites the 
reader to analyze the conditions and circumstances and to reach his or 
her own conclusions. However, his remarks suggest that improved tech- 
nology, and research and development can help individuals^etter deal 
with organizations, and can help teachers deal with the future by antjc= 
ipating the trends and understanding the reasons for them. He seems to 
be saying that one can cope better with an organization if onepauses to 
analyze it. This step introduces the notion of an organizational ecology 
and is advisable before one adopts any mode of-coping. ^ 
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•In view of the interdepGndence of organizatjonal characteristics It 
can be expected that if ppwer changes, other things will change as well. 
Recognizing this, Lortle suggests at least one important change to ac- . 
company increased teacher power. Power has a price: teachers will be 
hel0 more accountable for the failures and the successes of schools as 
thei; enter more fully into decision making. 

VThe fact that each author seems to be thiriking of the different costs 
and rewards for teachers helps explain why thtey ch^se to concentrate 
on different coping.strategies, Tumin is being realistic and careful about 
the risks involved for new teachers who ignore the power structure of 
education. Hottlernan, on the other hand, stresses the need for change 
and the possible gains that could occur from collective action, not only 
because there are fewer risks in collective action, but also because he is 
belrig more visionary about how teaching should be. But we suspect all of 
the writers would agree that no one coping strategy is sufficient. A 
variety of coping strategies is useful, depending upon the circum- 
stances. TIrfiing Is especially important. For example, Tumin's recdm- 
mendations are aimed at new teachers before they.have experience and 
tenure. Both experience and tenure can reduce the risk or provide some 
of the wisdom^Snd job security a person needs' to act in Innovative ways, 
Under spme conditions, rebellion can be seen as a prelude to innovation 
or an arfternativg to it or perhaps complementary to it. Finally, we should 
note that the effectiveness of a strategy^aepencis in part upon the era and 
social reward. Rebellion, innovation, and retreat seem to have been 
more characteristic of some decades than of others in recent times. 

THE ROLE OFCONFLICT 

. "All three authors believe that organizational conflict is normal and 
often usefuL For Lortie, it is inherent in the fact that authority is prob= 
lematic. For Tumin, it is promoted by vague or inconsistent goals and 
success criteria, and the heterogeneity bf the clientele. Hottlernan evalu- 
ates conflict to the ^ status of one of his two major purposes of 
organization. It is particularly interesting that from very divergent evolu- 
JiQnjr^^^p/aflrnaJi_a.an.d^dvofiap^pcs^^^ 

all reach the same conclusion: that collective bargaining potentially can 
niake a positive contribution to-education. 

As the three authors suggest, conflict is probably produced by the 
division of labor, and also by the fact that employees hkve different goals ^ 
and alleg^p€%a to a variety of people outside of the organization. We 
might aliffaddn^^^ who h^ direct contact with the clientele 

outside/the orga^tfation (who are unlikely to be committed to orga- 
nizatio|aI norms) will be under special pressure to deviate. Conflict 
betweA these individual^and employees who do not have to cope with 
these c^flicting presses is probably as important as the line and staff - 
tensions tra^L^^e^^tions. oy 
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One value of Hottlaman*s discussion Is that it highiights the positive 
contribution tharlonflict can m^e to improving organizations, both as a 
means of forcing change and of connpromise. Conflict serves to chaj- 
jenge assumptions and stretch thinkini, to create discomfort witiT exist- 
ing praGticiS, and even to threaten the parties involved, thus prompting 
them to entertain chahges. Once these functions of conflict have been 
recognized, it is important lo begin to synthesize the conflict perspective 
with other organization perspectives. 

People come^ti very different conclusions about how useful, or 
"functionai^' conflicfis, depending upon (a) whether their purpose is to 
improve coordinatioH or to permit widqr participation in setting goals, (b) 
the type of organization they have in mind, and'(c) the degree of conflict 
they are considering. On the first point, while conflict.is probably neces- 
sary for the process of goal setting, continuing, major conflicts can 
hinder coordination. It is the price of a participatory democracy, and part 
of the trade-off between the. effectiveness and efficiency of organiza- 
tions. On the second point, conflict is more central to some organizations 
than toothers and so can be more easily accomn^dated in some thanla^ 
others/ Labor unions, perhaps, are formed Mpcifically to carry on 
conflict, but many organizations exist for purel^bcial reasons, Finally; 
we should remember that while power can be used for good, like any 
other tool it can also be destructive unless effective conflict resolution 
mechanisms are available. But if conflict can be resolved, even partially, 
it can be a vital stimulus far improvement. 

PARTICIPATION IN DECISlbNS • ' 

■ All of the authors believe that hierarchy Is .a central feature of 
schools, but they differ'on whether it is inevitable and on who can par- 
ticipate in the key decisions. One of the central Issues concerns the ex- 
tent to which people in the hierarchy t#e into account various constit- 
uencies and, more Important, the opportunities for these constituencies 
to share in the decisions. Lortie ^d Tumin^seem to see far more groups 
participaling than does Hottleman. The same rationale and strategies^ 
that Holt reHanTdvocatei^coul tf easily ^be^exrendedto^studems 
ers pitted against their students is an eventuality that he does not, nor 
was he asked to, consider, 

COMPARISONS^ETWEEN SCHOOLS AND 

OTHER ORGANIZATIONS ' ^ 

There are many reasonable ways in which organizations can be 
compared, for example: the control employees have over their daily 
schedules; the criteria used4o determine the client^s eligibility to receive 
services offered by the* organization; the .amount of incentive for em- 
ployees to be responsive to the needs and desires of different categories 
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of clients; and the extent to wHich employees and laymen participate In 
the control of the organizat^h. The, reader probably can think-of still 
other salient dimensions, 

Botft Lortie and Tumin identify a few of these ways in which schools 
differ from other types of organizations. They recognize that schools ren- 
der a service to the public, are publicly and Jocally controlled, operate on 
conflicting criteria of success, rely on compulsory attendance and on 
standardized technology. The fact that schools are the only major social 
service on w^ich fcitizens vote directly and frequently is another impor- 
tant difference, which seriously interferes with continuity and planning 
= but which also gives the public some voice in educatioriar policy.. 

It^Jmportant to consider such differences, as well as the similar- 
ities, because teachers could get a Jaundiced, parochial view of their 
world if not exposed to other modes of work. Unless teachers make a de- 
liberate effort to maintain_perspective, they can become molded simply 
by the pressures of being treated in certain ways for iongf periods of time, 
and thus come to thinl< of themselves in an isolated role. Persons could 
become different from what they^could have been because the organiza- 
tion was allowed to, shape the individuaj. Some influence, i,e., "being 
socialized." is inevitabie, but the teachef wrto rfiaintains some perspec- 
tive on the larger world of^organizatlqns can remain a broader person, 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF ORGANIZATIONAL THEORY 

All three writers are convinced tb'at organizational theory can be 
useful to teachers and other citizens. If Tumin is correct in his claim that 
large school organization is l\ere to stay, all of us^will either have to learn 
to live more effectively with it or discover more than is now known about 
how to decentralize more effectively and organize in other ways. Hottle- 
man sees knowledge about organizations and organizing as an effective 
approach for individuals who do hot have much power. And Lortie is 
persuasive wheQ he predicts that organizations will become more tech- 
nologically complex. If Lartie's predictions about the new school 
technology prove [rue. teachers will noionger fae abte to isolate them- 
.seiyasJ/J3cti the,©v|Qii^f jhg Jar^er schooj^and jch^^^ 
have to develop a much larger perspective, become prepared forinTn- ^ 
creasing scope of responsibilities, and gain^he skills to interact \4jth 
many more colleagutes in a more compJex environment. - . 

, - /-^ " . 

CONCLUSION 

While the authors tepresent differenf persuasions that for argu- 
ment's jsake provide valid'contrasts, one should be. careful net to over- 
generalize about an puthor*s position. Due to^pace [imitations, each ' 
author has been able to present only a partial treatment. VVhat isj'm^por- 
tant for our purposes is that there are many valid apprbaches to the study ■ 
of organizations which, though at times .controversial or confusing", can in 



combination help an interested person arrive at a more conaprehenaive 
view of the organizations to which he or she belongs. 

SOME QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

Before turning to some additional considerations not yet fully 
dealt with, we want to urge each reader to reflect further on these 
papers. They are rich in insight, but we have only begun to touch upon 
their full ^mplications^ather than try to summarize at this point, we 
would*rather conclude'our discussion with a series of questions: 

1. Contrast Hottieman's discussion of hierarchy with that of Tumin 
and Lortie. Is there an absolute need for hierarchy in the 
organization of the school? If so, how can it be justified? What 

. should its function be? How can teachers exert influence to assure 
that the negative aspects of hierarchy are minimized or reduced? 
Are there alternatives to hierarchy? What might they be? 

2. Can a person at Uie top of the hierarchy Jong continue to wield , 
power unfairly, indiscriminately, against the will of the majority in a 
school organization? How can teachers check the misuse of power? 

3. Compare Hottleman's and Lortie's points of view on conflict. . 

■ Which seems more valid to you? Are there other views on conflict 
that should be considered? 

4. Is there any position between Tumin (in his rules) and Hottleman, 
as an activist, that more appropriately serves your purpose? 

5. Contrast Lortie^ discussion of technology with Turnings. 

6. Which of the authors seems 'to be most familiar with the teaching 
- ^ profession? Which seems to view it from an outside or neutral 
''"^^^^^^i^jtion? Hovv/important is i^ to be able to view teaching and the 

.-;:^^^'ool objesfively as a social system? 

" T^^Cbntrast Tumin's perspective of organizational intent with Hottleman's. 

8. Compare and evaluate the ways Tumin and Lortie indicate that ^ 
schools differ from other formal organizations/ / 

9 Are Tumin's rules directed more at individual behavior or at 
organizational phenomenon? Would these rules apply equally well 
io c^oJLeje professors? To self-employed business persons? To 
CQ.rpo r a t ion exec gfi ve sT^ ^ ' -— -^ — = . . . . = . . ^ = . 

■ 10 It seems obvious that the authors are suggesting or inferring that 
schools need to be reorganized. That might mean decentralization, 
reducing hierarchy, etc. Looking at your own school, what reform 
' or reorganizatron^o^id-eoM^itei^mmpfo^^ 
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Part III 



Schools and Teachers in Action 



Part I of this book describes some characteristtcs of schools as 
social organizations and raises issues aurrounding the complexity of 
defining, schools and comparing one school with another. In Part II, 
Dan Lortie, Melvin 'Twr^in, and Girard Hottleman use their own ap- 
proaches in addressing teachers about schools as organizations, and 
Roy Edelfelt and Ronald Corwi.n present their reflections on the three, 
discussions. The purpose of this section is to describe some possible 
activities that might help participants explore the issues ih Parts I and 
II and test and apply concepts Vaised by the authors. A summaryj of 
the activities is followed by suggested procedures and other infor- 
mation needed to carry out each exercise. . 

The instructor should select activities in the order that best suits 
participant levels of awareness and the instructional purpose. Par^ 
ticlpants or Instructors will probably want to modify or add to the list of 
activities offered. 

Summary of Activities 

1. Draw a School. An Introductory exercise. 

2. .Schools as Organizations. Reading about and discussing schools, 

3. Jam Banks. Using a case study to apply what h'^^been learned 
Dout schools. 

4. /Writing a Case Study. Relating an understanding of.schools as 
/organizations to personal experience. 

Up the Down Staircase. Applying what has been learned to a 
feature length film. ., * 



. Activity 1..^ ^ 

. - ^- ' ■ ' S , 7^^< 

Draw a School ^ " 

The purpose of this activity is to assist participants as fh^y 'con- 
tinue 10 refine their understandings of schools. After reading Part I of 
this volume, "Schools; A Kaleidoscopic View," participants are en- 
couraqed: to consider the schools where they are or have been 

a 9 



i gr^hi 



.employed and to illustrate gr^ically the organizatjohs as they view 
them. Consideration of the following steps may be helpful: 

• Draw the school you have been'consldering. (The instructor 
shoufd provide chart paper and marking pens.) Use pictufes. 
words or symbols If you like. Do not draw an organization^ 
chart. Do try to Include what you feel are important elements 
of the school organization. (.10 minutes) 

• Show your drawing to others In the grotip. Explain what the ^ 
drawing depicts. Group members may ask questions to help- 
you further define the characteristics of the school you have 
^described. (Five' minutes for each participant) 

• Review the, drawings of each group member and compare*or 
contrast the characteristics they have illustrated; Consider 
likenesses.and differences such as ■ 

— complexity of the organization 

— hierarchy ' ■ • 
~ locus of power,, autl^rity 

— communications systems 

— declsion^makihg systems . " 

- goals 
= autonomy 

- status 

- formal and informal procedures ' ' 

- — rules and regulations ^ . 

— boundaries: who is inside, who is outside? 

— etc.* 

Participants may p/oceed next to the reading of Part JL They, will 
have the opportunity to. relate their views of schools to the views of 
three authors. Dan Lortie,.Melvin TSmin, and Glrard Hottfeman. 
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A list of concepts that ma^y rjpply fo ttie (liscussion is containGd in Volurne I. page 47 



Activity 2 



Schools as Organizations ; . 

■ ■ ' ^, •■ 

Participants b^gin their readirig cf Part II, '^Schgols as Orgaflil:a^. 
tlons; Three Discussrons with Commentary." with the understartding 
that' schools are complex organizations that can be viewed, from 
various vantage points/lhe papers contained in Part II should prJi|^oke 
enthusiastic discussion.^ , , 

' The instructor might employ a presentation and debate strategy 
to capitalize on the participants^ reactions to the papers. A description 
of that strategy follows. ^ ^ 

• Divide participants Into three, groups andfssign one paper 
" (Lortie, Tumin.. or Hottleman) to each group. . 

• Instruct the groups to read their papers' and prepare a five 
minute over\^ew of the paper for.tfie whole group. > 

• Instruct the groups to develop a critique of the papers. using 
some questions such as the following as a guide: 

=What issues does the author want the reader to consider? 
^ _0n which characteristics of schools as organizations does 
the author focus? . ^ 

—With which points do you agree, disigree, take issue, feel 
challenged? r" S 

^ . . —How might teachers begin to utilize or apply concepts 
presented in the paper? 
=What cautions or advice would you give to another teacher 
reading this paper? 
" • Ask each group to present the overview of its paper to the 
.^^ whole group, then open the session to discussion using the 
above questions as a guide. 

• Have participants read papers they have not read. ■ 

• Summarize the session and suggest that participants study 
_Part II: Section 4, ''Some Reflections on jssues^^is^ 

Three Discussions." Written by Roy Edelfelt and Ronald 
Corwin. the article^provides yet another .viewpoint on the 
Lortie. Tumin. and Hottleman papers. Additional questions for 
. discussion appear at the end of the article. 
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Activity 3 



John Banks: A Sequential Case Study 

The intent of this case study is to present an existing probrern. 
situation and develop an explanation and analysis, based upon jden- 
tifying reievant organizational characteristics and norms. 

The analysis focuses, in part, on the- positions of the major play- 
ers in the organizational tnierarchy with additional emphasis given to 
the phenomeng^ of conflict, power^ authority, *and autonomy, the vul- 
nerability of the school organization .based upon its environmental con- 
text is also addressed. V 

The case selected for discussion here has been included for illus- 
trative purposes. It Is not necessarily the only case that can be used, 
and the reader may wish to find or ^wpite others that are more ,ap= 
propriate. (See Activity 4.) Nor is there any one correct Interpretation; 
each analyst wilL briM a personal perspective. What is impor-tant is 
that in the process of reflecting oh a 'case, abstract c6ncepta/ and 
ideas take on addltiorml dimensions of meaning and significance. 

• . 

SUCGEStlONS FOR USE OF CASE ^ 

"John Banks-" is a case study that gives the reader an excellent 
opportunity to identify characteristics 6f organizations and o/ganiza- 
tional norms and to examine role conflicts and coping strategies. 

The case Hs sequential and contains three parts (A, B, and C) . 
which may be read and discussed separately. The sequential ap- 
proach allows participants to consider small amounts of information at 
a time. Some ways in which the case may be used are suggested be- 
low. The 'suggestions are fol lowed by a copy of the case study and by 
an arialysis of the case. 

•_.Th©-4ASUuctQP=mjgh4-bagjn^by= review^ ^ 
analysis In order to plan its introduction to participants and to ^ - 
plan the discussions that will follow" each part of the ca.se. If 
possible, we suggest that discussions be in small groups of 
,8-12 people. Participants should knowlhat the case represents 
one technique for applying the knowledge they have been 
acquiring. They should be encouraged to examine John's . ■ 
problem from an organizational and a personal point of view! 

• The following procedure is one way tp work through the case. 

I, '1, Distribute Part A. Read, discuss and identify the possible, 
conflicts that might occur. ' 0 
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2. Distribute Part B. (You may wish to haye'partici^ants read A 
' and B before beginrimg ariy discussion.)Tl^e^^^ 

questions might be posed: ' / ' ' . ' - " 

i^how would yoLt describe trte problerri in this case? What 
organizationaicha^cteristics are contributing to i\? ; ; 

— In what ways c^ld this problem best be dealt with?' ' . 
—What would you do in this situation if you were John? jt 

you were the principal? Why? ' ; ^ ^ - . . ^ 

^ ' U-VVhat are the sources of pressure atoting on the;;>.. ; 
• individuals and groups in this case?. / ^"^ ^ 

: ' ■ ' _vvhat organizational norms are in ^ay? . 

3. Distribute Part. Read and discuss, using the following- 
questions as a guide: l 

' —Does your analysis'of the situation change with the 
additional information? How? . ' 

' , ^ \ . _vvhat organizatidnal characteristics are contributing to 
the problem? ^ ^. , . ^ \. - ^ % 

■ —What strategies could John use^to cope with the . - ^ 
problem? What would you .do now? ^, . . \ 

— If "John^' Banks had been'a vyoman rather^than a ma^n. ■ 
'wouldHt have made any differencenri your analysis of the 

" case? If so, why? - , . ^ 

4. Summarize the case. : ' ^ . ^ 

• Additional suggestions for the use of the case would ba to 

' have the participants role play conversations betweeh the , 
teacher and the prlncipaL In one case, the teacher could role, 
play an individual following Tumin's advice. In.another 
situation the teacher could mqdpl his or her behavior upon the 
suggestions of Hottleman. Participants could be asked XO 
analyze the outcomes of both types of behavior. \ 

To achieve some measure of closure, it wilt be important to gen- 
©ffliie. alDout the^ analysis of the . case. Organizational characteristics 
considered di^ni^fheanal^^ 

as the following may assist irr^mmarizing" the case. ^ 

• What parallels do you se^between this case and theT.©rry 
Trevors case presented inVolume 1, and the film Vecamrnended^ 
for this volume. Up the Do^ StaircBse7 For example, what is ■ 
the relative Importance of t^ie bureaucracy and the cornmunity 
as a source of control In e^h situation? Wha^ are the major 
drfferencesiri the problems of each case? - 

• 'What would you do if y^were in John Bank^s ptace? If you were ^ 
a friend or coHeague ynat advice would you give to him? 



THE CASE IN BRIEF 

John Banks is a. sixth grade teacher who is primarily Interested In 
social studres. He la ^ his second year of teaching and is untenured; In 
his spare time John injoys operating a small farm in the sduthern cdm- 
munity In which he lives. After his first year of teaching. Jfahn decides to 
conofintrate on strengthening and Improving the social studies com- 
ponent of his next sixth grade class. He subsequently chooses to use 
part of the Warn A Course of Study (MACOS), cyrdoulum, but falls victim 
to an unexpected result. The mother of one of his pupils complains to and 
thraate^Ms, Flowers, the school principal, regarding the content and 
vaiup^e^p^ him to be teaching; The events that follow lead to 
^cbn^ct between John and Ms, Flowers. Ms. Flowers "requests'' that- 
i John discontinue hris use of MACOS And stay within the parameters of the 
t^^dopted text The local superlntenden^rs campaigning for state superin- 
tendent of public Instruction. John perceives Ms, Flowers to be evading 
her professional responsibilities for, among other reasons, political 
expediency/ Even .though -she renriinds him that he Is on a year-to-year 
contract and that compromises are sometimes necessary, John is deter- 
mined not to comply without pursuing the matter further. 



jbhri Banks: Sixth Grade Teacher 

i)y Mark yewton / 
--m'^..- ^" Part A ■ . / 

Johfj Banks graduated summa cum laude from one of the "Big Ten" 
universities in the Northeastern United States. He majored in elementary 
education and took an additional area of concentration in anthropdiogy, 
John's desire, followin§^ graduation, was to return to his home state, 
located well beloWthe Mason-Dixon line. He wanted to teach in or near a' 
' ruraLcdmmunity softhat he could build and operate a small farm in his 
free time— somethfng he had always wanted to do. 

John's collegiate recommendations were impeccable. His major 
advisor in GOlleg^ (who was also his supervising teacher during his 
student teaching experience) indicated that,. - ■ '/John possesses the 
raw qualities of a humanistic rn^r teache; and displays many 
attributes of effective^democratic legati^hip/' ^ : _ 

* During his senipr year, John was interviewed at the university by 
recrufters from 6 number of large southern school systems; The 



Tfcruitars wer© Impressed with him aMrQOit of them rf guested thatiiia 
' orederitlals ;b# sent to thelr'ce^pectiyi central offiAes. But ^J^^ 
' preferrfe^ small school syste ^ . ■ ^ / 

^ Sinfca recruiters* from srhall schpor systems in th# south did not 
typicall)^ recruit at the uhiyersity John attehded, John sent hi^/resume 
and transcript to a number of/^ch 0^stems in his home stite; After 
. aeVaral weeks he was invitf dio i/^tervlew witti the superintendents of two 
of the systems. Following the /nterviewSp he' was offered a position in 
^both gystems, John selected' the ^helb^^ille 

filt it to be mosti:onsistent Wh his^pefsonal and professional needs and 
, : desires, His pppolntm^rlt/ was^^ontigent upon his compjeting 

y twoaddltldraal courses requited for ilementpry certification by his state 
/: John*s intent was to corri^tefe the courses durihg the summer fdliewing^ 
his graduation, / ' . 

During thf sumn^r/as he worked toward c 
necessary for certificating John again met with Dr. Lazarus, the s^g^^s 
tendent. Also sitting^ia were the principals of three of the efffrne^taly 
schools in the system, ^s a result of the meeting. John was officially 
appplnted to Mpgnol|4. ilimehtary School as p sixth gride te^cheT where 
* the principal would^e-Ms/.Sara Flowers. Jhe had beWn^isfent at the 
summer interview and was very corigenial. - v - 

Ms. Flbwers/is a native of the Shelbyvllle cpmriniJ^. A woman in 
/ hert mid-fifties, ■yne had befe a teacher in ^e'^^itbyyille system for 
twenty yeaVfe b^ore aisuming a princi|^ftfhi^-:Sha Is- 1 only won^an 
atiminlstrator'm the system. Her hu^andjs'an^xacutlve in Shelbyville's ^ 
/largest barrk, -and has recently servid pi^ special budgetary advisor t§ 
/ the governor/ ;/ 

Shelb^ille is the cpunty^^at The populatioH^ of 

20,000 is p^n, statewide,'^ and social conservatism, (It- 

voted, dry< in 1952 and rerriain^^y today.) Most of the reside/lfs are\ 
engagemn small acreage cro^^ning while sirriultaneously viking in 
local industrial plants-as semi^wfed production employees, ofSre asso- 
ciated^ith the town's jmall b^^^ sector, 

me religious orientatj#pf the community is predominately funda- 
Jist, A large segfrie^bt the city ;and county potation attends 
vUltc6-right wing spllpfej from estab- 

:onservi,tiva^rot^t|rtfdenomrnatiohs.. 

fie maiority/of tetcf^rs and ^dminifetratprs^ the 'schools are' 
^tes pf the^ame fegignal university, located f^ty miles away. John 
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s partbf the f^f;^^iv^p#rpent who ha^ not gjraduited from that univer- 
si^^'and oneViof;;! ven^^w who has not gradated from an Instate 
institution, /v ^ f/W^ " / 

a'^.John thoroughl^.artjoys Mis first year of tMching. He is an automatic 
hit %lth the youngsters, especially the older boys—he is one of two 
males 'i^ri # teach(ng,^taff/of 18. Such a dis^oportionafe ratio creates no 
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riaj protalems: for Jeh^ He has estab^ihtd flood rapport with both his 
coliaaguas iri#l9s. Flowers and has met with n^inimal peer criticism or 
.a^tee cagardlhg' lrin methodologies and/or curriculum 

mRtfP^ls he exptrimen^ ; ^ 

X^Artimts^ feels somewhat^ Isolated from his profes- 

sidnal aolieagues. MMt of them belong to varrous, formal and inlormal 
groups defined by sex; Their group^actlvlties pr concerns are often th^ 
toptes of their convefsationi in the teachers^iounge and in the halls. 
Consequently, John often fir^s'himself 6itherkdiilnterested or un^le to 
rafate. He has; however, jolne^jhe Shelbyville Teachers Association 
(ST^ in ah attjernpt to estabjisfi pfofesslonal male frlendihips, but-at-^ 
tends rrieetlngs irregularly. Most of his spare tirne is spent working drt a 
small farm he has acquired, ^ ' ; 

Trie STA Is a jrfiall group of teachers. It primarily repTesents the 
junior and senioMiigh school livels. The members have the reputation in 
the $chool system 3f being the most//oca I advocates for collective bar- 
gaining anif generally are the rjiost Jiberal, Few el^entary'tfacher^ 
belong J^n also holds membership in his st&te^s affiliate of the NEA, as 
well iShJEA itself. . ^ ' 



John Banks: A Sixth Gracle. Teacher — Part B 

The sumrrier following his first- year of teaching/ John begins 
working toward a Master's degree at the nearby university. During that 
time he becomes acquainted with the ESEA Title IN Materials Resourcy 
Center (MRC) and its holdings. The MRC is housed in the college df 
education at the university. John's school system is located in the g^o^ 
graphic region that is able to utilize materials and services of the MRa 

One afternoofl. as John browses thro-ugh some shelves at the J^RC. 
he uncovers a complete upper elementary social studies curryulum, 
Man: A Course of Study (MACOS), that he studied' and respited as 
an undergraduate. -John had previously ^requested that MACOS be 
ordered at the local level but had been told that the cost was prohibitive 
In terms of existing funds for curriculum materials. ' 

' The MACOS materials at the MRC are still boxed and u/iusfd. John 
Is excitedly aware that the entire curriculum Is avalla^l^ for his use 
through the regional M^.^ - ' / 

As the summer passes, John begins developing curr/cula and toyirig 
with ideas for his next sixth grade class. He feels that h^s able to devote 
more time to curriculum and instruction this year than/he has during his 
first year because he has learned the noriHnstructional procedures and 
mechanics unique to his school and system during hm first year. 
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Jerin hM both a personar artd pfofesilonal Interest In anthropolbgy 
^ and htetory (ancf gocia! studies In^neral), H^has an Ihtense desire. to 
byHd a kronger social studl^ cc^onent in his sixth grad^ classes. Con- . 
aequently. John decides that, aarpart of their study of other*cultures. his 
stOdtnls will study the Netslllk^klmoi, a unit in the MACOB curriculum/ 

It la^ John's intent to v/ntrodu^e his youngsters td the Netslllk 
Eskinrioa so the^ will undofstand and jippreciate people^ of difJerent 
€Ulturas and thereby betler understand themselves/'. John chooses 
Mi^OS; not only beoaui^he Is familiar with It or for its fine pf^bfessional 
rtputation. but also berause its themes ;and* cor^ent $re drawn from 
antFiropology; s^ial p^cholpgy, and biol^y— areas that^rfeatly inter- 
est him,^ . 

Schbqi openSTr^ September/ In November, Joftn/s class tegins to 
study the Netslljk BBkimos in depth. His students arQ intrigued by and 
, enamored^wlth th|rcurr!culgm materials, especially trfe movies that are 
real tthnographigrecords/ 

■ Toward thi4nld-point of studying the Netsllik Eskimos, Mf. Fl^Urs 
visits John's icmssroom twice In a one week period. This opCurlince 
: seems unusual to Jphn as Ms, Flowers has orty visited tils class once 
before— aimpst a year ago, when he first began teac 

One dsty, the following week, Ms. FIbwers asks Joftn jo Stop by tier 
office bef^e leavmg for the day. At that meeting, she informs John that 
'She has i^eceived a 'serious compraint from. the mother of one of his 
pupils, "^etiature of the complaint concerns the content associated with 
studying the Netsilik Eskimos. 

Fibbers Indicates that the mother is irate because ''Mr/Banks 
is teaching .our children about, wife swapping; he's teaching that wife 
swapping Is not a sin; and he's instilling other immoral Jdeas in Iheir 
heaas/' The mother (according to Ms. Flowers) further states that "If you 
(^te,-^ Flowers) don't see that he ceases this immediately, I'm going to 
assemble all the parents of the students in the class and make sure they 
know the kind of stuff that that man is teaching/' 

first John Is shocked at the accusation Ityled' against him. He 
/ informs Ms: Flowers that the situation was an/*absurdity" and that it was 
"an example of what takes place when a parent doesn'J visit the schooly 
but makes assumptions from bjts _and pieces of information relayed 
her or the neighbor's Qhildren. 

Ms. Flowers asks Jdhn where there could possibly be an associ- 
ation between wife swapping and hls^social studies units, Furth^. she 
indicates -that when.she VIsTted his cla'ss the previous week, sh^frankly. 
had been impressed with the student's "level of discission" ^ncerning 
the Eskimos and thajr obvious interest, but found nothing ^'put of order" 
reglrding content, i . ' / 

John answers by. relating a situation that Is 'part/of the Netsllik 
Eskimo unit The situatibn concerns the ill wife of op6 of the Eskimo 
hunters. Due to her illness, the wife is unable to ma^6 a long, afduous. 
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and cold journey to the hiJnting areas which are mlleS^ avmy. Conse- 
^#n«y; the hunterrthrough mutual agreement, borrows: the physjcaily 
able wife otone of his friends. His friend, therefore, agriies to car^for the . ^ ^ 
hurtler-sfll wlfeumirthe^jOMfnay iswer/ / ; 

. > " Wiyes^m tHe Netsillk culture play an important role relative to such - 
t^rneys. They #6pare foid for the hunters after each day's hunt; main- / ^ 
tain the base carri^ asihe hunters move from hunt site to hunt 
th© felled game and pr^i:^ 't for preservation; assist In carrying 
supplies; and provide needed body warmth to the hunters (typically their ^ . i 
husbi^ds) during the bitter cold night^ Such^'borrowlng" arrangements 
are common and necessary in the Netsilik Eskimo culture. . . ' 

. John discusses.wlt^ Ms, Flowers how he feels that such tru^ anthro- ^ 
pological accounts Brovlde students with a basis for comparirig/through _ 
disodssion and writing, different cultures, different human behavioral . /.^ 
patterns, and different human relationships drawn fronn "the real world" . j) 
He further relates how MAQOS has received" national recognitioh as a ; . \ 
breakthrough in, the elementary social studies curriculum^ th^ it has / 
been developed by the prestigious Jerome Bruner and his Harvard ass^ 
^clatf s; thatjt has been funded by both the National Science Founditjon, 
as wel] as the ford Fouhdatfen; and that it is used and recommended by _ 
many school systems across the country, / ' 

Ms. Flowers thanks John for his time and Information and tells him - ^ 
she will give the-mat4er-mom.detailed consideration and meet with him ^ , \^ 
again soon. She indicates: that her main concern is maintaining harmony. - 



' John Banks: SixthnGrade Teacher — Part C 

. Two days later Ms. Flowers again asks John to stop by her office. At 
theendof theday. hecomplies'withtbere^^^ ^ , 

Ms. powers tells John she^has given their mutual concern^onsider- 
able attention andwishes to make two points. She state 

First JQ^ ihis is a conservative BaptTst community. Consequently, you 
\ ■ must" be overly .sensitive !o the substantive cdnient you bring before your 
classroofT). Things that seem innocent and educational to you and me often 
receive negative reactions here. , < 
Secondly Dr Lazarus Is a prettyigood bet for the ne^^t state superintendent of ' 
public irmtruction. and he's campaigning hard for it. I donit think it would be . 
wise to sttr up something locally' "that couLd hinder his chances of being 
/elected. . ' 

John a$ks Ms. FJdWers if she really^means that he should discon^ 
tinue the present study and any further study of the Netsilik ^klmos. She 
replies that she feels thpt i^would be best.^t least for the present time, rf 
"you 6on'\ use any of iHe MACOS curriculum and stay within the para- 
' meters of the system's adopledsixth grade social sUidies text/' 

. ; ; •■ J ' mr -- --- ---- 



. ; Johr\ IS anfls/ed at- this "suggestion •■' and;asksif he-mlghf conauct a 
/parent avrarensss program regarding the entire'sequence of un^ts In the 
. / MACOS curriculutn. He f^r^er asks Ms; FlowWs It she Is really farTTiliar 
with^ACOS. Hes only- response Is that "wb don't wanf * Kanawha 
,Coijhty/West Virginia sttuatrbn here." ' , \ ' 

Uohn -then becomes overtly, critical oT wiiat he perceives to be 
occiirrinfl. He asks Ms.' Flowers:' .' ' , ' 

Ar© you miling mw that \ am7estricted to the topifes addressed in a text tliat ^ * ' 
was adopt©d sev^ years ago; a text that I fefl sirfisses fall 
\, status quo, and caution— simply beGiase_orie parent misunderstands one 
imallJacet of ari entire social studies currleuliim? 
/ iUhat Is Jndeed. whm you are saying 

tomeasmyprjncipaL ' ^ ^ . , 

^ In reiponse. to that remark.^Ms^ Flowj^s adds an additional caution 
. to the previous two. She states in aicurttole: 

I am n^fe///ng you you must Stay Within thriJpical areas Of th0 adorn . 
I am not Wiling you you may not utilize MAGOS, but I am reminding you that 
, , yo^^'^e ^till on a year-to-year contract. As you know, tenure is ' 
here until the fourth year J suggest you give some thought to thal^S^ ^ 
* / I vvantvs to work in hafmony with one another, witfr the central of fide and the 
community. You should realize that comprorpises are sometimes necessary - 
I ve been here all my life and, John.J .^novy^en tfiose compromises are 
necessary. This is one of those times. The parent who called me e)<eTts a 
- siderable amount of ^ITifiuence with other parents. No matter how good 
Mj^COS Is. or^ how recognizee^ its developers. _that particular mother will see 
andhearanly wha^shewantstoseeandhea^Thalmeanstroublefor"usalL , ' 
Additionally. Dr. Lazarus has worked long and hard heYe. He Reserves this 
chancp to go to the capital where he cin do good for all of us. ^He' shouldn't 
have to wrestle with a potential problem like thiiP^ith the election so close. " 

, John reaves Ms. Flowers' office angered and confused^ He needs 
time to think through his complete course of action, but oneahlhg he is 
sure of—an iuthority highe^r than his building principal will have Tto 
request his discontinuande of Man: A Courskof ^tudyMore he wifl con- 
sider abandoning it In his classroom. ' ; - 



^ John Banks: Sixth Grade Teacher— ^ 

^ An Analysrs by. Mark . Newton / ' . 

:^ The preceding caf e^study portrays a problem ignited tiy a parent pf 
orre of John Bank's sixth grade pupils. Any analysis of the dase must 
consider 4ohn Banks. Ms. Flowers, and the organizational and commu- 
nity-characteristics that bear on the events/ 4 

ORGANIC VS RAtidNAL MODEL > ' H 

From the limrted amount of^ta pre&enjfd. one is hafrd pressed to 
label M^nolia Elementary School as clearly '^'rati^onar* or "organic" In 
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naturt— or to study it solely from onfe of th© two perspectives. Gertalnly, 
Illustrations of both modela can be found in the school ^nd/qf school 
system. However, from the organizational characteristics presented, it 
appeari that^Magnolia Elennentary Schooi is operating in ways consist^ 
ant with the organic model; ; 

• Several elements of an organic m^ej are ev^ 
hec^artly a one-to<>ne relationship between authority (as vested in Ms, 
Fiowers) and expertise, * ' " 

Exptrtiie implies know-how or requisite technical knowledge, Ms. 
Flowers' ^authority is not debatable. Her title and role give legitimacy to 
Her autbority: However, trie deyee to which she exercised admlnistra- ' 
tive expertise in dealing with the problem at hand is debatable: Keeping 
the parentis complaint. from John for over a week while observing him, 
faiHng to support him against a disgruntled parent, failing to discuss the 
entire situation and extenuating cfrcumstanoes with John in depth, and 
threatening his future employmerit status in the school system all cast 
doubt on her administrative skill Further, her position as principal, m^y 
have been a reward for loyalty or for ye&rs of service rather than a result 
of administrative potential or expertise. 

Secondly, Ms, Flowers tries to employ compromise to resolve 
cooflict, '*You should realize that compromises are sometimes neces-^ 
. ' This is on^ of those times,'* she infornis John. Also, consistent^ 
■ with organic assumptions, survival needs are|&lient:when Ms, Flowers 
Indicates she is attempting to avoid ariother/'KanaWha County, West 
Virginia situation" rather than address the apAdemic freedom or curncu^ 
lar discretion of John Banks, or rmmm^y existing articulated goals/ 
objecti ves of t he schooVs social studies curriculum, or study the MACOS 
curriculum fnThough detlTTTo determine its merit or'drawbacks relative 
to the immedjate internal and external social, political, moral, and educa^ 
tional milieus. . ^ ^ , . 

Additionally, in Ms. Flowers' opinjon, the maintenance of the status 
' quo. so that Dr. Lazarus could campaign \^hout tOrmoil at home, takes 
precedence over other mere official pom. fliispoints to the utilization of 
situational supervision by Ms. FIdwers, The insulation and isolation^ 
Initially enjoyed by John is diminished following the parent's complaint. 

The '^organie*' nature oT whatjs known about Magnolia Ei^ientary 
School has been depicted in order^to;contrast it with the corresponding 
*'ratlonai" characteristics: authority backed. with corresponding level of 
expertise, articulated and understood goals, and close coordination. 
These chaVacteristlcs are not in evidence from the data presented. 

The ability to recognize Jhe presence or absence of these and other 
characteristics should prove fruitful fpr intei-preting and understanding 
- organizational characteristics as well ks for developing alternatives, for 
^ dialing with identifiable prbblems. If one is inclined to bring about organs 
zatlonal chapge or improvement and chooses to work within "the 
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,, .system,'' an understandJns of and appreciation . for' orflanlzatlpnal" 
. characteristics will facjiltatetiiat endeavor,, \,. - ' , 

HIERARCHY^ v ^ ' 

"Other organizational variables cpn be identified by Assessing th$ 
posltipni of John Banks and Ms. Flowers in the drganlzatidhaf hierarchy. 
; John ganks is empioyed as a sixth grade teacher at Magnolia Elementary 
SohopL Jhe fact thafhe is an ennployee denotes that he Is a subordinate 
. in a.hlerarchy: GonsequenHy. j formal sueerordirTate/suberdinlte rela- 
- tionshlp axfiti between Ms.,Tlowfirs and John. No matter what the 
tfchnlcrfl or pipfesslpnal expertise of Ms:' Flowers (be it grealer th^n 
aqu^ to. or less:.than' thgt of John Banks) she. by position in the hie?^ 



archy, Rossesges formaj and official authority^ John's authority is^/t 
restricted to the classroom. . . J ^ 

This supefordinate/subordin^te relationship between Ms. Flov^ers 
\ and John appears to be dphiinative in nature, supporting the often held 
contention that thfe^ authority of schodl admihjstrators over teachers is. 
primarily dominative.'JNs dominance is.- in part; a response to the 
^ necessity of mediating demands of IomI citizens, However. John Banks, 
does not perceive Ms. Flowers as a mediator of community demands. He ^ 
seas her as*an administrator who fails to protect him from the demands ^ 
/ of an angry parent and who piaees a higher ^premium on public relations ^ ' 
^'and the political environment than on instructional/curricular quality or 
. proffessipnal responsibility^ V 

indeed. Ms. Flowers is forced to choose between sound profes- 
sionsH judgment and political expediency. She opts for political expedi- 
ency. Sound professional Judgment might lead jo a more indepth^arid ^ 
objective assessment of the problem situation than is given by Ms. ^ 
Flowers. Potential alternatives and their ramifications might be explored 
jointly by John; Ms, Flowers and^^evehtually, Dr. LazanusJn all probabil- 
ity, other-personnel, both internal and external to the school (Including ^ 
the board), rpight be fnvolved. This process, in Ms. Flowers' opinion " 
would be unpleasant a;id the potential for severely hindering Dr! ^ 
Lazarus' chances of obtaining state level office. Additionally. Ms. 
Flowers, standi the chancf of blemishing ^both her and her. husband's 
professional and social standing in the community. Going the politically 
expedifenf route, then, sterns to Ms. Flowers, the safest approach. ^ 

AUTHORITY = V , , ^ 

^o^n, like most teactiers, icce^ts the official authority of the prlncl- 
pal In pupil-parent relations but qug stionsjh e /ight of a principal to 
dictate^ matters related to curric^i>(ff"¥nd~7Mruc,tion, To John. Ms...' 
Flowers should function as^a colleague whose,*gupervlslori of curriculum ' 
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and instruction is based on professional competihce, and who reniders^ 
constructive criticism rather trmn subtle mandafes; He fails to recognize 
oraccept some of the rtal. variables that affect her administrative 
domain— many qf which relate directly or Indirectly to the external 
pplltical arena, and which may^h^v© impact on the school itself m the 

final anafysjs: ' . • , * ' . ^/ 

John Is reacting to wtiat he has been socialized ideally to expect. 
Xhe opposite has occurred/Ms, Flowers chooses, not to protect his 
academic freedom, or his autonomy. She chooses, rather^ to exercrse 
her authority over currlcular matters in favor of the parept, Dr^ Lazarus, 
and perhaps^herfeelf. Some sodiological investigations report that a 
general confl^f in school organl^tlons exists because teachers assume 
a professional status While simultaneously functioning as subordinates m 
the hIerafchy.'This phenomenon appears consistent with the situation m 

the^casb study-:.- . ' ^ ' , 

^ iven thoup a professional,, John is almost powerless by virtue of 

^fjis hierarchicar position and the short period of time he has held thft 
position. Consequently, from a hierarchical perspective John is respon^- 

^ ble for carrying out Flowers' policies or "suggestions" and, accord^ 

*lngly. is suW^ct to her evaluations of his professional competence. As a 
teacher, KfeT^fficially without legitimate power or authorily outside the 
classroo(4i^^The r^^sxmm negative sanction/dismissal.^useri primarily 
with untinured teachers, is a potential consequence if tie dhpQSes non^ 
compliance as a viable aiternative. Ms^Flowers points'that out to John 

■ when f he reminds him that he is still on a "year^^year contraci/( 

. ^ ^ V ^ - ■ " , ^ ■ 
POWER , 

Does John have any power at ail? If^Q. what are the sources of his 
power? Yes. Jbhn has power if he chooses to exercis%jt. He has power 
on the grounds that he considers himself to toe a professional and ^ be 
one who possesses a sense of what is professionally ethical and right. 
However, he needs support, an'd the consequences of attemptifig to 
secure it must be weighed. 

Where might John find backing? One alt^native for John is to 
seccjre legal assistance, and if necessary, take » situation into a court 
of law. A court woulrf probably render a favoraBTe decision. But wjiat 
would happen then? Would the end justify the. meang? Would he be 
employed in an environment where he is relatively unwanted or psycho- 
logically ostfacized? Would he become ineffective or be forced into 
ineffectiveness? Would he be able to make a difference? The ultimate 
question in considering the merits and worth of taking and .standing by a 
position's: When does it pay to fight the organization? Each individual 
must answer the question for himr^^or herself^ 

^ As another alternative, possibly the SHelbyville Teachers Assoch 
ation, or the state affiliate^of NEA cun e^rt enough pressure to protect 



his viewpoint if thty are so inclined. For tenured teadhersrthe cllirn of 
prafesajqnil status offers some power-related advantagea. Such itatas 
typieall/ denotes a pertain amount of colleglal splidarity^ John/however, 
feal^ather isolated from the majority of teaching staff at Magnolia. He Is 
one of only two males on the staff and Indicates that he can't relatato the 
teaGhe/s' Jounge and hall conservations which, apparently, are often 
unf^ated to the professional norms of teaching, Aadltionally, from what 
Is presented jibout the community/itjs probabry safe to assume that the 
majority ^f the^elsfnentary teachers in^he system are not alienated from 
Mh^ cbrrwrtmlty to thf degree many teachers are in many communities. 
IVIost belong to out^f^school formal and informal groups and few belong 
toihe fbcal teachers' organization. What effect would a weak teachers* 
organ iiation have on John's situation? What about the fact that most of 
the teachers belong to external groups defined^ by sex and that John Is 
on© of only two males on the schoors teaching Staffs * 7^ 

Further, John's association vyith teachers in other buildirfgs is 
mininlal. The case study indicates that he spends most of his free tlm6 
developing his newly acquired farm ^1% attends meetings of the 
^©IbyvilleTeachers A^ociatlon rather infrequently. Will this InhrbIt his 
chances of obtaining collegia! or professional support among his 
colleagues system wide relative to the problem he faces? 

V If the Shelbyvllle Taachers Association Is, indeed, a solid group of 
the (nore liberal and vocal teachers in the system, some influence on Ms" 
Flovyers and/or other appropriate administratdrs will probably be a real 
posslbilityjf it is mustered, . 



RANK AND POSITION ' 

Frpm the data presented in the case study, what positions does 
John hold and what are the circumstances around those positions? Three- 
positions are^saiient, John i^: ^ ' ' 

* ♦ an untenured sixth grade teacher with slightly more thantone ' 
year of teaching experience; [ ^ ; 

• a membef, but infrequent attendee, of the Shelbyville Teachers' 
- ' Organizatiori; ^ - 

' • a member of the National Education Association (which includes 
membership in the state affiliate). 

Th^e positions probably do not offer John much protection. 
HoweveV. it Is reasonable to speculate that, ofthe three positions, mem- 
bership in the Shelbyvllle Teachers' Organization could potentially offer 
the most protection ^ahd exert the greatest influence on the administra- 
tidn. The organization'm\5t^^wever,rbe strong and persistent if it is to 
be bfvalue toJohn. If It is w^RNits support may do him harm. ' . 
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; . It a^furthar powtr disadvantige beeaus^he^a^ istabllshed 

i few ccmnmunlty ties/ H© has llvedin the Slefb^illi area for fets than two'' 
y^rs> Additionally, his collegiate ipcialiiation differs fronri. thi.rnajorlty of 
his peers and colliagues, both wTthin and acrosf tfte iystenn. The case 
study Indicate! that only a few of the system'^ teachers poSaess degrees 
Jforo outside the state. But John is not a complete alien, the state in 
whfch he is f^oHIng Is hisJiome state. ^ 
^ ^ Now consider Sara Flowersjn a bit more detapf: Ms, Flowers holds 
the btjreaucratie pdsltlon of pfinclpal of one of Shelbyville Gity School 
^stem's subunlts— ^Magnolia. Elemerltary School, As principal* she is 
thfHiTimedlate superordlnate.of 18 elementary teachers. This position 
^ifutoiiiatloi^lly places her at a power advantage relative to tfiose 
I teacherSi especially unjenured teachers lli<e,John Banks, ■ 

As principal, Ms, Flowers is also responsible for ful^filllng official 
policy as directed by the superintendent. Additionally/ shejs most likely 
consfrhined to meet: certain Informal or unofWcial expectatlontfof the 
superintendent. Those' expectations could wfjl- iriclude such thmgs as 
"aligning herself with his phijosophlcal orientatlph^ agreeing with or acting 
on her perceptions of his prttiWis (i.e., stydent control vs*. student 
autonomy, or teacher contrd va= leacher autonferriy, etc assisting wfth 
his campaign for chief staJe school officer fey exe'rtingHnfluence where 
possible and seeing to iWiat problems are not created at home. 

Moreover, in her role as pFincipal, Ms. Flowers Is responsible for 
maintaining a baianca among three criteria when^determinlng a conse- 
quential course of action: professidnar norms and standards,'*communlty 
desires, and sound financial rrianagemer^t. . s; 

John Banks would contend that there is no.^balance— that vthe 
cr|terta of professional norms and standards has been prostituted for 
community desires (jn this casep the wish of one parent and the fgar of 
the influence of that parent on other parents). Ms, Flowers, however, 
might contend that she fs insuring the socialization of the young in a 
manner consirfent with commuriilty norms and that John is alienated, toa 
degree, from those norms. Further, she^has acted in a manner that she 
feels would cause the least amount of open conflict and will hnsure the 
harmony she desires, t ^ . 

What courses of action are opeh to Sara Flowers? She can take a 
'stand In behalf ^of John's protessional Judgment and academic freedom. 
She can attqfnpt to control him^hrough cooptation or coercion. In the"* 
Ipnjer run she can scheme to get rid of him. But, in dealing with the' 
immediate situation she does riot have the time to establish a legitimate 
case for not re np wing his contract. Does she have other aiter natives? 

Ms. Flowef-s is in a power advantage in all areas. John ianks Islat a 
disadvantage. As has been rioted, she is the superordlnate in the school 
building hierarchy. She Is not faced with^tHe Insecurity of a yeaHo-year' 
contract. Her position within the formal hierarchy is supported with over 
^/venty years of teaching In theiocal system. She, jn all probability, has 
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. strong collegial ties acrpss the/system, as well as strong ties to^ind 
within all levels of tfie community at large^Additionallf, tier husband 
holds' a prestigious position in '^he Business sector and has ties with the 
state,goverrimeht, (The superrntendent hopes to head in this direction.) ^ 
We are not told how professionally reSfSfected Ms. Flowers is among 
her peers and coireagues. We can only speculate that she has.as|ume^ 
her principalship ^hrough one of three'means; seniority combined with 
' ^ loyplty and meeting, certification requirements for a principalship;^ 
^ demoristrated administratiye aptitude combined with acquiring principal 
certification; or she wa0 certified ^ as a principal and the schooL system 
needed to demonstrate complianc& with an affirmative action plan,^But, 
^ no matter how low^her esteem, it seems safe to assumt that Ms. Ftowers. 
V still has a strong pqwer bas^f ronn which to'bperate. 

It ia^advantageous also to Qonsider how Ms. Flowers defines' her 
function'. To do this it is important to look at those things she ehnphasizes, 
Frorh hen demonstrated i-nterest In thp superintendent's campaign, her 
desire to maintain harmony, arid her concern about problems the influen- 
tiel parent could cause, it seems appropriate to infer that the defines her 
function in terms of responsibilities to her superordinates and the com- 
munity. An additional point to consideyhere is the fact that Ms. Flowers is 
" the only female principal in the system. Consequently, she may feel a 
, compelling, pressure to prpvS herself to her superintendent, thereby 
further defining her functicm in terms of him. Little emphasis is given to 
maintaining a collegial Jre to her teaching staff^ — ^at least not to John, : 
Because Ms. Flowers has taught in the local community most of her 
adult life and her husband is a successful local banker, she has been and 
always wilLbe, relatively immobile as well as nonmobility oriented. Data / 
exist that suggest that maintenance of the status quo is characteristic of 
less mobile ad/ninistrators. Such administrators are often oriented to tht 
^^.^^^^^ values of the local community as opposed to their professional peers or a 
%$i;'fc^fessional ideology. Ms. Flo'Wers indicajes that her "main concern Is to 
^^^^felain harmony" — ^^certainly a concern for the status quo, but not' 
nec^^^^ an unconcern for progress. The religious and social vglues of 
the comrrrGtey.are exceedingly important guides relative to her course 
of action in U^situatlon. She is more oriented to the values of one 
(apparently stror^ component of the community, than to a 
professional ideology. 

AUTONOMY ' 

The situation, as presented In the case study, deals largely with the 
concepts of academic freedom, authority f nd expertise. The conflict that 
arises is due In part to a threat to the amount of autonomy John Banks 
assumes is his. ■ ^ - 

Autonomy is an important factor to be considered in this situation. 
Autonomy is defined in terms of three implied elements: insulation 
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.(Isolation), discretion, and inteVdependlnce. Apparently, Uohn teaches In 
a ielf^ontained claBsroom. Operating in this context rennoves hinn from 
a great ^ deal of peer or ^adnninistrator- observation. Likewise, John is 
.relatively Isolated, If he received feedback from Ms, Flowers' one visit to 
his classroom during his first yearfwe are not aware oMt. Furt40r. John 
received only minypial advice from his peers during .that time^-and he' 
probpbly solicited the advice he received, . 

^ From the data presentedrit is probable that John is also ^latively 
Interdependent. Rather than relying on other school units jn curricular 
■ matters, he appears to seek out resources frorti other agencies— like the 
Title III MRC/ # . 

Up to the point of conflict with Ms. Flowers, John either naively 
assumes thai he operates in a context that allows for a wide range of 
alternativas relative to instructional matters or he is sopreocdupied with 
endeavors such, as his farm tKat he doesn't realize that he mky actually 
have few alternatiyes. Possibly, th#questidn has never been tested. John 
banks assumes he pbssessas a great deal of autonomy, 
. ^ ' Even though isolated in his clasgroom, John interacts with and 
teaches in front of a student audience. In reality, then, he works before a 
public^hat is composed of mutual runners--youngsters who carry home 
bits and pieces of what goes on in school. Parents sometimes react 
directly to those bits and pieces. This appears to be the case here. ; 

John remains "autonomous" until Ms. Flowers receives the com- 
plaint. At that time teacher autonomy and administrator autonomy over- 
lap. Soon thereafterp she visits, his classroom. twice in one week. and. 
eventually suggests that he delete all MACOS materials and topicaLcon- 
siderations from his social studies lesson plans. In one fell swoop John's 
tme of autonomy, academic freedom,, professional Judgment, and 
idealism have been squarely challenged. Indeed, he is not as insulated or 
Isolated as he has assumed. He does not possess the discretional 
latitude that he thought he possessed .prior to being scrutinized by Mfe, 
Flowers. Following that confrontation the aiternatives are clearly fixed 
and understood. As was noted earlier, conflict ^can be predicted when 
principals act as official superordinates in instryctiona! matters and fail 
to protect their staffs from outside constituencies. ' 

ENVIRONMENT 

At least two variables are Important In an environmental analysis: 
the geographical region^, and the specific community. 

The fact that this situation occurs in the south and in a rural, and 
relatively small and fundamentalist community, is important. School 
systems are unique and differ significantly in WmU vulnerability to the 
publics.they serve as well as to other clients that can easily penetrate 
their boundaries. They differ, t+ien, according to the characteristics of the 
communities they serve. ■ f 
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Magnolia Elementary^SchfooMs m community insfitution. As such it 
Seeks to reflect the values of the community under the administFati^^ of 
Ms. . Flowers, as well as Dr. Lazarui Additionally, it is rea^nabfe to 
assume that, eoltectively. the scHoold of ShelbyviHe provide f focus for 
: t^e integralion of community jife.,ON|ert p/elsures and demands from/ 
' parents have a consequential impacf, making the^s'cHoora/vL^ 
organizatiori, especially in this partfcular enyirorirh^tal tcontext. But 
what about th9 possibility of the schMj/havinq a shaping effect onThe 
^ community— especially this corrimuni^ v. I ■ - ' ■ ^ . ' , 7 

The institutionalization of school. kystems in small communiti^ can 
be ascribed' to three factors: the hG|TToge;neity of the communfty. the 
.social and cwltpraKlntegration of the sfchool and Immediate environment, 
and the degree to vvhich local citlz€^i§mre active in scrtool affairs ■ Data to 
support the flr^t two of the foregoing^tiree factors are evident iKthe ^se 
study, We are hot presented with daii regarding the active; interest of 
community members In the school, w| can only speculate trtat it Is^more 
than minimal, given^the degree of caution and concern evidenced by Ms. 
Flowers. John, hov^ever. does, rem|rk about the complaint lodged 
against him being b^sed on second-h^nd information rather than^idirect 
observatiori or inquiry, ^ .1 

The fact that^ ShelbyviHe has bpparently been voted dry on 
numerous occasions; thgt most of ffie tlachers are graduates of an insti- 
tution only 40 rnile^away; that the religious prlehtati^n of the oommu-^ 
nity is fundamentalist; that most of thl syst^nrj-s elementary teachers 
(and few of the total nurriber of junior and senior high school teachers) do 
not participate In the Siierbyville Teach|rs Association; that the Associ- 
ation's small membership is consideredlliberal because It supports col- 
lective bargaining; that Shelbyvllje is loaated in 'a ^smafl, wjral southern 
setting— all these considerations point Ito assessing ShelbyviHe as a 
homogeneous, conservative community:! Its schools accurately 'mirror 
the community. Variables like autonomy, professional judgment, 
academic freedom, professlonaf teachinglnomisand expertise are hot a 
priority administrative concern— at leasj riot #t Magnolia Elementary 
School under the conditions at hand. In] fact, such concerns may. be 
meaningless to aJarge majority of the elementary teachers In the com- 
munity; but not fo John Banks— the untenyl-ed ffecond year teacher . 

COPING STRATEGIES ^ ^; ' 

The outcome of the situation i^^yet to be determined. No more is 
known to the investigator at the tiWe of thip writinn than has be^n 
presented. It appears, however, that 'jjqhn Banks does not intend to com- 
ply^ passively with Ms. Flowers' •*su|^estions/' We do not know Wow 
mHitant he Is, nor how militant he mriy^^become In the near future. /But, 
from what we do knqw we can speculit^, with some probable acctifacy, 
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that \j\e N^^JU fiot comply;.nor will totally -rebeL His ideal choice wil 
probably be to work actively (but prudently) within the school system's 

Oi 

■ John's professfonal career In ShelbyvlHe willf/o a large degree, be 



r 



organization to effect what he corisiders to be sound.change. We do not 
mo^, howeven If that will be an option available tahi^. 
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liltle about. We can 



dependent upop Dr. LazaruSf^someone we kno\ 
conjecture that he is a logica/e)ctension of varues 6f the community. 

■ What if the problem corifronts Dr. Lazarus prarto the election? How 
might he react? Wfiat if the problem is contalnea until after the election, ■ 
Qr. Lazarus wins and the^^tuatlon Is passed to nis successor?^What kiad 
of successor Is Dr. Lazarus likely to recommend to the board? What kind 
of successor is the board likely to employ? 7 / \ 

What if Dr. Lazarus loses the election? What if he loses due to the/ 
media picking up the local problem and sensatior^llzing it? If any 
these transpire, what will they mean to'jihn Bar)ks, to Sara 

Flowers^ to the parent who initially complalrred or to p^entS.pf a similar' 
persuasion? How vulnerable is the school /orgar^zation rfiative to,/the; 
environmental, context? If the Shelbyville schools/are community Institu^^ 
tions, whaj potential do they have for shaping the fcommunity Itself? ' ^ 
if: John. pushes his point and wins, wilUh^ or should he stay in 
Shelbyville? boes Ms. Flowers possess! enough legitimate authority and 
a stong enduglTcommunity power bas^ to hinder John'$ lohg-terrri con- 
tlnuancelrinhe'school system?= ! w y ^ - 

. What'0 you predict the outcome(s) to be? Why? ' 
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Activity 4 \^ ^ — ^ 

Writing a Case Study y \^ 

Once participants have analyzed a case study or two. they might , 
prt)fit from writing case studies of their own. Writing case studies encouri 
agfs participants to become more aware of and to apply concepts they 
have encounteted elsewhere in the materials. j 

-..A case study tells a story of .an evenl^.pr. related events and 
erripha^izes ohe or more Important concepts which the writer wishes to 
Illustrate. The reader is led to analyze the events, to establish 
relationships among events and characters, and to propose his or her 
own ideas about what actions might influerice or alter the case as it is 
written. In conjunction with this volume on schools, particlpanta might 
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elop acas© itpu^d 
.Ij^lowing concap 

,^ Informal ordaniz^tidl 
Formal or^nizatl^n 
Power 
Authbrity// 

Raspondbilito, l^/K 
PrastW 1 
Esteem^ : || /^U/' 
Competence ^ ^'A^ 
Status^inconsi^ncy yV 



ool-related event ^hlch/titilizes some'of^the 



2. 
. 3. 
'.•4. 

.5. 
6. 
t 
'B 
,9. 
,10. 



Emulation % 

1 



. ^ / / 

1 1 . Delegation / 

12. Sfippa^ge / 

13. AutoHomy/ 

1 4. StartdardKzation/ 

1 5. ^rect supervision 

1 6. Mutuff adju^fment 
1'7. Schetiuling 
:X&/ Reporting 

19. Sdcial^nyironment 

20, Cdpj^ strategies 




\^ The cases nnay^jdng^qf f hort; they nrfay describe a single everfit or 
may become sequ0nti|| casds;;^^ series of events are describep Jn 
:arts as they unfqfd; /^t$se pght alspf^be ^written as a letter to a friind 
explaining a situkt^np^r wl^^ thf author finds himself or herself 
cjurrffntly embroiled|;R0^^rdle^^ th^ case is likely to reslolve 

around a conflict or pote^tef cdW^^^^ 

Some cases may b^^fle^ by the participant^ for group discus- 
sibn. Others might be dIsMDUted ahd read indepenciently, Whicli^ver 
mode is chosen, the'fdflowtffg questionl'are likely to apply: 

^ ' ^ ' . * 

1 , Who are the c^ je ii'haraftters? What rhotivatesJheir actions? 
■ 2. What organizations are Irlvolved in the c&se? .\ 

3. What problem or problems are lljustrated? / , 

4. What circumstances gave rise to the situation? 

5. How might the situation havp been handled by the charactersY 

6. What characteristics of organizations are illustrated in the case? 
Additional questions will be raised and addressed 'during reading and 
groui^ discussion. 
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AGtivity 5' 
Up the Di^wn Staircase' 



up th^Down StBircase \k a feature length film based on the best- 
seller book b>^Bej Kaufman which can be used to illustrate some of the 
majo^featur^^€^chOQls as^iganlzati^ 

It is suggettl^that/Sifore discussing the details Of the film, all^ 
learneFs f hould confer i^literiry merits and limitations: The film does 
tend to^^gerate ^d stAeotype. The plot Is sketchy and sometimes 
moves slowly, and the^tiifracters are not well developed; for example, 
the central character, Miss Barrett, is never shown in any role other than 
the role of teacher. 7 ' 
^ I Nevertheless, the /movie has s^bme merits as an instructional 
device. ItVdramatlzes the dilemmas that teacherTOnd students face in 
some multiracial, big-oity schools which a're plagued With disorder. It 
demonstrates the socval distance between teachers and parents, and 
batwt§n teachers , and students. It underscores the incompatibility 
between bureaucracy /and-professiqn. It testifies to how professional 
standards can interfere with perspnal relationships. It shows how the 
parti^laristic values of parents cl^h with the universallsnn 0} teachers. 
And. ultimately, the /film is a tribute to some of- the absurdities of 
bureaucracy in education. 

It is suggested that discussion questions should be raised before 
theparticipants vie^ the fHm. Here are Sonne suggestions: . V. 

• Take not© of 'the types of organizations being portrayed. Identify 
the kinds/of conflict portrayed by the various subcultures ■ ■ 
depictegin the film. " ' ^ 

■ ^ - - " .... ^ - 

J ^ • Look for the characteristics of organizations that are in evidence 
In Calvrn Cpplidge High School. Consider whether these charac- 
teristics are also evident in your school ind if the^^re mani- ; 

festea ip the same ways, or differintly. 

• Observe the coping strategies Miss Barrett and other teachers . 
use 5nd consider their effectiveness. 

• Cor^sid§r how you might handle the situations in.w^ich Sylvia 
Barrett finds herself. Consider whether you would take the action^ 
sh^ takes at the end of the film. 



• This filrr} can be renwd through a Columbia Pictures distributor for appr^mately $50 
per day. T^b book. Up the Down Staircase (Prer^tice^H$!l, J964) is published in 0BpmbBCk 
Sy ^yon BOOks, a Diviston of the Hmrst Corp . New York City. A list df other suggested films 
Is contBinf0 in Volume I. See^'^Appendix B p Bi. . 
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Major CONCEPTS 

Bureauoracy 

HierarGhy of Control 
Rower 
uthority 

Ireot Supervision 
ormity * , 

Ritualistic Cdnfornilty^ 
Standardization (Order) 

Custodial Organization ^ 
Goal DIsplacennent 
formal Organization 
Prof0ssional Employees 
Individual and the, Organization 
Social Distance 
' Impersonality 
Alienation / 
Autonomy 

Discretion (freedom) 



M^JOR FILM CHARACTERS . 

• Miss Sylvia Barrett— a first year teacher at Calviri Coolidge 
High School 

• Mr. Paul Barringer~an-English teacher and colleag(ii of Miss 
Barrett ' ^ 

• Fprone—a delinquent student 

\ • Bea Schachter— an experienced teacher and ffiand of Miss 
'( - BarPett . ^ 

• J J. McCabe— administrative assistant at Qalvip Coolidge 
High Schoo'l _ ■ . . 




r 



THE FILMIN BRIEF ; ^ 

This film depicts an insider's view of a large metropolitan high 
school and shows what happens as a dedicated ne\5v teacher's ideal-' 
ism begins to crumble in the face of a formidable bureau'^cy, lack of 
communicatian. educationaUargon and trivia. r 

As the film opens. Miss Sylvia Barrett approaches her first teach- 
ing assignment at Calvin Coolidge High School, a large barren school 
situated in a ghetto area of some large city. Upon entering the school, 
she js met by tumultuous confusion as a mass of andnymous students 
and teachers jostle one ariother in their rush through Jhe crowded hall- 
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ways, As she makes her way to her classropm an administrator passes 
and Informs her abruptly that she Is going up the wrong stairway. 

The following scenes successively introduce administrators, 
clerks, a counselor^ a nurse, , and other characters,^ each of whom 
adds in one or. another to her frustration^ as she awakens to t^e 
engulfing stranglehold that the bureaucracy has on the educational 
process. In the classroom Miss Barrett learns how the students' 
apathy and their disdain for adult authority produces a constant feaf-of 
complete disorder. But through it all, she is coached by an experi= 
enced teacher, Bea, who gives her guidance and^encoufagement. 

And yet, Miss Barrett also is learning something else: that b^r 
neath jt all there is reason for some hope. As she challenges her stu- 
dents In/ class and learns to know them one by gne, a few begin to^ 
reach out to her for attention and heip. * ' ' 

/ Th4 story unfolds in a series o^ dramatic incidents. There is the/ 
young skJdent with a school girl crush orrMr. Barringer, a'handsome but 
distant mala teacher, She\writes a love note to him. He responds oniy 
mechanically by correcting the grammar, returning it to her without com- 
ment on Its substance. Finally.frustrated bylhis teacher's apparent disin- 
terest, the girl attempts suicide by Jumping from his crassroom window 
while ha is away from school for an unauthorized reason. 

• In another encounter Miss Barrett's auth.ority and her personal com- 
giitnhent are repeatedly tested by Ferone, a delinquent boy whom Miss 
Barretj tries to befriend withput much success. When he finally ^ulls.a 
knife on her, $he is forbed^ to repojt him to the jdministration,* an act 
which will make her his permanent enamy. ^ ' ■ - . ^ 

' Eyentually Miss Barrett gives up and submits hei resignation to the 
school authorities. But as the year wears on, she experiences some 
minor successes. For example,, an alienated student becomes an active 
participant In a school play and reveals to her that he has been the 
anonymoufe author of several notes pleading tor her altention knd Idve.^ 
, ' As she porjders her first year, she decides that perhaps-sh© can be-, 
come an effective teacher alter all, despite the obstacies. She withdraws - 
her resignation as the fifm ends. ^ . . 



. Up the Down Staircase — A f \\m Analysis ^ . 
^ Ronald C. Corwin Roy A. Edelfelt 

> The viewer of Up the Down Staircase is struc1< by the priority the 
school staff gives to order (standardization) and discipline (conformity). 
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This custodial function repeatedly intrudes on instruction and interferes 
with interpersonal relationships. There are the ever present Vules, about 
the window shadea,^ library books, hall passes, locking desk drawers, and 
the abuse staircases. Taking attendance, announcing compircated 
schedules, filling out forms, and related.chores nbt only consume the 
• staff's time but are considered to be atleapt as important as carrying on 
' formal classroom4nstruction. ,^ 

'There is a hierarchy of control. The teachers watch the students, 
striving to maintain order in the classroom and hallways, Tri^€^i^nls- 
tration watches the teachers. The- police hold tbe school pficiala re- 
sponsible for the transgressions of ^students In the commun|ty. An^the 
administration informs a teacher when "his" or "her" studl^Ljtas vio- 
jated a rule, ^Several Tmpersonal devices are employed tp mainmm order:' 
The time clock is representativeV>Even parent-teacher conferences are 
regulated by arbitrary time limits, and more generally by a c^emonial 
evening set asidf foi^this^purpose.' Even on thll^ccasion, parents are 
welcomed by an unssen voice over the loudspeaker instructing ttem on 
procedures. Perhaps most striking, however, is the commanding author- 
ity ©f the bells. Teachers' commands are ho match for the 6eils, which 
disrupt discussions mid sentence to signal the next activity. The students 
aretthus move^through their day as i7 on a factory conveyor belt, 

^The preoccupation with order is starkly dramatized In the singular 
re'action.of Mr. Mc6abe (the assistant principafj to the intelleatual excite- 
ment generated in Miss Barrett's class: th^ c}isB is too noisy J t is indeed 
ironic that Mr. Bf ster, the principal who visited the class, did not convey 
his fav(^bfe impressions to Miss Barrett until she forced the issue with 
her^decision to resign. This was one of. ^e few instances in which the 
supervlsioh Gouid have been personalized. ^ . i 

\ ^ Indeed, even the crisis of life that occurred when a student attempt- 
ed suicide provpked only bureaucratic responses: forms to be filled out 
by the teacher in charge, a reprinr\and to a teacher for evading the rules, 
and a librarian^'§ anxiety^abjiit the studem's overdue library books. None 
of the characters, including = compassionate Miss Barrett, intended to 
visit the^girl In the hospital or to console her parents, m ^ ' 

The social distance between th^ school and its clients is portrayed 
Jn other ways as weik The teacher-parent conferencep for example, cen- 
ters on a universal issue that separates parents and teachers ^every- 
where: the parent wants the child's extenuating circumstances to be 
taken into account. This would mean bending the rules, and Miss Bar- 
rett's training and her present circumstance dictate against such par- 
tlcuisriim. She is sympathetic, and one senses the bind she feels, but it 
is clear that she will treat this child no differently than ottfer children. He 
will be measured against fixe^ standards, and judged a failure. 

Note^ithat the parents are expected to come to the teacher's terri- 
tory, the schooL There Is no indication that the teachers would, or even 
could, visit parents in their homes, where they might be confronted with 
* ' . •> ' 



more knowledge than perhaps they want to have, or could use, about the 
persona! circumstances of each child. This social distance between 
home and school comes into vivid focus in theMaunts shouted at the 
frightened teaohers as they trudge through the ne^^orhood td^^atch a 
bus to their own nelghborhoods in remote parts of-the^oity. ^ 

The film forcefully demonstrates the Irrelevance ©f the school in th^ 
lives of many of the students. They are.expected to appreciate Englls^,.^^ 
novels that are foreign to their circumstances, passively sit through 
classes; tests, and ceremonial assemblies, and attend school dances 
with the punch bowl and other symbols of middle-class decorum. 

The corresponding disillusior^ment of the teachers i's aptly drawn as 
welL Thus we see the satisfaction that an experienced teacher fakes in ^ 
her ability to get through her classea withou^incident and walk saWy 
through the neighborhood struts to her bus. VVp see In Mr. Barringfr an 
experjenced, well-educated tqfcher wfiQ responds with mechanical im- 
'personality and strained superiority wherfa child reaches out for affec- 
tion. We see 'numerous instances of goal displacement/ a jchool nurse 
who, prevented from treating wounds, is reduc^ to rltualisticaHy seiV- 
ing tea to the children who come to her wjth ihJuTies; a counselor— the 
onaperson in the sys'tenj who is responsible for helping the students to 
work out their personal pfoblems— whose sole^^ponse to bureaucracy . 

> has been to set up a filing systemiilled with glib jargon characterizing ' 

^each child In a phrase or less. 

» The focus is Miss Barrett., fighting this overriding^ temptation to 

^ adapT mechanically to the rituals of the system. She Is struggling to re- 

, \member why she entered teaching. She sees the dehumanizing features 
of the school for what tfiey^are as she tries to reach -an alienated and 
violent young man, Ferone. ^Accustomed to impersonal treatment from ■ 
other teachers, he interprets her expressiori of professional concern as a 
personal, sexual overture. And, when he pulls a knife on her, she feels 
compelled to reassert her authority by reporting him, thus sacrificing a 
chance -to negotiate with him on personal terms. 

All of the control measures, the social distance, and the aliQnation, 
fibwever, cannot destroy^the fundamental autonomy of It^ents and ^ 
teachers Irj^the systSfin. Each group preserves its own suoRjIture and 
identity. In the classroom jhis often translates into the loneliness of 
teaching~orie teacher pitted against a class of students challenging 

} that teacher's official authority at every opportunity. It also can mean 
ritualistic conformity and the opportunity to mlsus^ freedom (discretion). 
And ttius a student almost dies because a teacher was not in his class- 
room as he should have been. But it also means freedonn to innovate in a 
class, to make the nnaterial meaningful to the students, and to convince 
them for one's expertise and concern. It means an occasional opportu- 
nity to overlook some rules, to let a student go to the bathroom without a 
hall monitor, and to defend him against false accusations. Outside of the 
classroom the private relationships among the teachers form the basis of 
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an informal organization which provides some/support against both the 
students and the administration.^^hus, one teacher (Bea .Schachter) 
warns another of a planned visit from the principal with the ominous 
Bignal ''the ghost walks/' ^ ' ^ ^ - ^ 

This last point highlights the pathos that runs throug^^"the,film; Th^. 
teachers are not using their Informal strength to combat the oppressive 
bureaucracy. These profession^ly trained adults, coping with awesome .. 
responsibilities^ are reduced to rueful pa^s^an dverbearing and plm- 
less system. They are not uniting'aVid striking out for Irnproved conditions 
on behalf of the students, but Instead are struggling to su/vive. And one 
by one, they have learned to survive by accepting, by conforming, by^ 
adapting. This leaves no one to push for reform, except an occasional ^ 
ldealigtl,c^newcomer, lilie Miss Barrett. But it is clear that, having.given up . 
the option of resigning N/^ss Barrett, too, must now learn to survive. 



Pos/script \ 

In portraying teachers as often powerl^B individuals, 'sociologists, 
'such as those representedJn .this volume, may startle many teachers 
wh^feel that they have taken substantial charge of their ov^ki profes- 
sional destiny. But whether correct or not, sociological insights also 
might prompt teachers to see more clearly the possibJIIties of new modes 
of action to influence the rights and privileges of the teaching profession 
and to irhprove the school as a social system for students and teachers. 

Teachers have had to work in situations where much Is mandated,, 
e.g., curriculum, personal and professional behavior, and conditions pf 
work. Much of the effort to improve teaching, and ultimately to Improve 
the quality of edub.ation has been external — Instituting new curricula 
from without, legislating or decreeing hjgher standards for certification, 
mandating college credits for continuing' licensing, and the like. 

Were we still in ar\ era^rlor to the 1940's reliance on^his trickle- 
down approach might still be convincingly argued. But not^Wd&y! To- 
day's teachers are no longer prepared in a ievj years at a nbr^l sphooL 
Aln\ost all have completed at' least four years of coitegel^ftral arts 
study and specialization In teaching fields are major parts of tfe prepara- 
tion of all teachers, and they have spent an extended peTOd^of time 
student teaching In actual school situations. Many subscribe/to-£jrofes- 
sional role conceptions. They^have become assertive In pro^essi^tel and 
polltleal nnatters, and organized at locaLstate and natfpnal levels. f^.^ 
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_ And yet, the people with authority in educatipn^o^opl admin^tra- 
' tors, leaders in higher education, state departrrieht q^lc&ls^aye^^ 
reluctant to have teachers take initiative and povyer^W^ as^ 
a result of this attitude, many teachers exhibit ajps^.^iii^ and initiative 
during the course of their career^. Teacheff ^^ra^fte^^^^^ bylha ^ 

present school organization in the^r assignf7i^E^a^||fi^f^^ 
of the classroom. Organizational problems b^^dMffejdlaSsroom; even 
though they may directly affect vyhat»happans1n th©^ft^sroom,%^ not 
perceived or understood. As a consequence, decilioh#^are n(SitJnflu= 
enced to any extent by teachers. For example, the group'df students who 
constitute a particular class a teafiher must teach may be sple^^ted by 
someonS in authority withouf any Consultation with the teacher, Jt«e stu- 
dents, or the parents. The collection of students who make upithVclass 
may be completely incom^patibteTmaking teaching almoat an i^mpdssible 
Jask. The administrator 'may argue that there isnl\time: to involve 
teachars in scheduling students. Thus, an outside force makes debislons 
about both the grouping of students and ho^ teachers spend their tirfe^ 
two decisions obviously counterproduclive to good' education "for 
students. If teachers broaden the context of their concern and^ learn to 
understand and Influence the larger context, there is the^l^ar possibitity ' 
that the organization of which they are^a part can. be aHjered to serve 
studfents better and to make teaching more satisfying. We hope teachers 
wilhconsider themselves in several roles as they study and analyze the 
material pres&nted, i,e,, as employees of the school district, as members 
of teacher orggnizations, and as citizens of a community-. 

Oyr intent is to help teachers see themselves as members of organic 
zations, and also to study organizations in a dispassionate way. The ratter 
so that organizations, particularly the school, can be viewed objectively 
as an InstltutionWsocial s^^tem) that exists because of circumstances 
bojh deliberate and fortuitous. ^ > 

We are convinced that the schooJ as an organization must change if 
the learning of young people is to improve and personal circunristances 
of teachers are not apt to change much unless the spcial systerfi of the 
school is changed. Individual teachers and teacher^ collectively wilKbe 
better equipped to alter the social system/organi:;ati6n^f schoorif they 
are aware of its dynamics, its norms, its power structure, etc. And if the 
organization cannot easily be changed, teachers who understand what 
they are a part of will be better prepared to ^pe with what exists or make 
intelligent decisions about when to get out. Even the last two alternatives 
change the system because of the changed attitudes one assumes if one 
stays, and/or the altered situation in the organization if one leaves. 

The current organization of schools is not adequate either to provide 
quality education for students or to give teachers the kind of time, 
prerogative, and professional stimulation necessary for a vital profes- 
sion. In this respect, schools are no different than many other social 
organizations. In fact, almost all organizations in our society are facing, 
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or are being'forced to face/the prospect of cKange as jncreasingly more 
people volet dissatisfaction with pervices and products, and demand a 
griater voice in dTCision making. 

As in thlB first volume, our attention in this volume has revolved 
around schools as organizrtions. Yet, we have repeatedly seen that 
groups ui the laFger. society, such as parents, government bodies and 
teacher organizations always^must be taken Info account. The third and 
finarvolume of this series, to be published sooprwill concentrate oncorh= 
munity, state and national forces that shape schools and classrooms. 
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Appendix 



Instructional hM^de, Coals, and Objectives 



INSTRUCTIpirt^^L MODE 

The instructional mode used during the Corps Memb&r T/aining 
Inflitute wayTnnportant in ensuring the effectivehess of the materials and 
jhe favorable responses of participants. Suggestions for the mode and 
tone of instriiction follow; . . ' 

,1. Instruction should occur in smaH Ideally participants^ 

■ shoufb be organized in basic discussion groups of about 10 
'. members with one Instructor for each group. Diversity-^of ^ 
^background among group members with one instructor is highly 
.desirable, Instructors should be flexible and vary the program to 
rneet the demands of an evolving instructional procfess. 

2. Instruction should give atterition:to the needs and interests of 
participants. The backgrounds and levels of sophistication of 
participants should be assessed prior to. or at the first meeting, so 
thatpianning and grouping Is responsive to the diversity and heeds 
of participants. ; . ^ 

3. InstruQtiQnal sxpectations should be made public. Participants - 
should receive st^ements of training "goals and objectives, how 
those goals and objectives will be achieved, and indicators of how 
the participants will be evaluated. 

4. Instruction should provide for intensfve involvement of participants. 
' Special effort should be made to select ^case studies, papers, 

.vignettes, readings, abstraet$ftand films 4hat are particularly suited 
to participants who are preservice or inservice teachers. Small 
group discussion should be planned to. give ever^ partic+Mnt an 

\active part in establishing a rationale, making ch^ilces anp 

aecisions, and testing principles and theories Inherent in olfferent 
■ kinds of orgar^mtions. 

5: Instruction sh^d capitalize, pri thie temporary society created by 
the group itself. Characteristics of the group, as illustrated In its 
governance and its social and work problems, may be used for 
anafysfs and^diagnosis, providing a real situation with which 
Individuals and groups can' deal. 



* Reprinted from volume one of this series by^orwin and EdelfBlt, Perspectives on 
Organizations: Viewpoints for Teachers (WBshington, D.C: Amerlcsn Associ^tioh of 
CoUeges for TBacfier Education, 19761 PP^ S-10. 
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' 6= Instruction should deal with process problems and skills as part of 
^InsttuctJoh, How^and why pagple behave In certain ways in an 
organizatlQh Is part of^earnmg ab 

appropnat^, participants should use illustrations of their ovyn 
behavior to arialyie why particular prqgresi or aGhjevemen't by a 
^rbu^ hii of ha^^ 

7, InBtruction should engagB partlcipBnts directly with problems of 
&nalpsl$, diagnosis, and choice: In part, this point reiterates 

' numbers 4 and 5. .In addition, participants should have instructors 
and speakers Interpret and discuss field experiences^ role-playing 
situations, and other experiences. In all ^f these activities, the 
purpose Is to deal directly and personally with how effectively one 
can work through a problem In a logical, rational way, 

8, Instruction should provide a vsirtety of activities. Engaging the 
interest of people In studying organizations is not easy, A vft^t^ 
of activities enriches the training session; for example; case 
studies, fllhn and vignette analysis, field-based study of various 
organizations, ihdependent study, readings,^ and films which are 
appropriate for use in groups of various sizes. '^'^ 

9, Instruction should Include cl^se guidance^ monitoring, and 
evaluation of participants^ The Instructor-^rticipanV ratio should 
allow some one-to-one contact, provldjng opportunities to discuss 
how the goals of the program fit those of the individual and to 
negotiate modifications when possible. Such modifications- of 
course, become a matter of r#cord and provide some data for 
program evaluation. The instructor's responsibility for evalL(ation is 
continuous and should be done cooperatively with participanTS, 

lO.^lnstruction should respect the status of all partiQipants. Although 
all participants,, (and instructors as well) are learners, each 
participant presumably has a different status based on his or her 
competence, experience, ahd power position. This is espeoially 
true if a group contains both preservfce and inservipe teachers. 
Each person*s plac^ in the hierarchy should be recognized and. 
respected. ^ 

We recognize that these 10 points are appropriate to-study in any 
field and all too often are unattainable for one or more reasons. Yet, a 
large part of the success of the Corps Member Training Institute was' 
attributable to a continuous effort to follow these principles. Each per- 
son using this material for instructional purposes will need to '^^^ 
how best to present the concepts based on ever-charaglng ltd ffs 
among the instructors* skills, the learners' needs, and the admlnistra- 
tlve'support systems, ' 

GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 

The instructional setting described above and the materia con- 
tained in Parts II and III of this .book work together, enabling ^.^fcci- 
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pants to achieve certain gikls and objtctives, The goals and objec- 
tives are shared with particjpants so that everyone Is aware of the 
purposes for stu&ying organizations. 

The over§[l goal of PerBpectiveB on Orgafilzations Is to: 

• Develop an avpreneis of the oharacteriitics and functions of 

• prganiiatlons/and of how organiiationi and individuals 
Influence each other. \ 

The program designed to help' participants reach this goal in- 
cludes Instruction to: 

• Enable partlcfpants to identify probiems that result from or are 
aggravated by some characteristics of organizations. 

• Provide participants with skills, enabling them to analyze 
organizations and orginliafional problems. 

• Build ipartlcipant Interest in continuing independent study of 
organizations In the future. 

When they have completed the program, participants shouid be 
able to demonstrate (through analysis and discussion of organizations) 
that they have: ^ 

> • An under|tanding of why it is important to study organizations, 

• A knowledge of some of the complexities resulting from 
membership in organizations, 

• The abliity to define organizations, social-systems, 
bureaucracy, organization theory. " \ 

• An awareness of approaches used to study organizations. 
^ • An awareness of some key features of organizations, 

• An understanding of how the various functions of organizations 
are coordinated. 

• An awareness of models that are useful for analyzing 
organizations. 

* • The ability to classify organizations according to typology. 

• An understanding^of how the social environment might affect 
the organization. 

• knowledge of strategies for coping in organizations. 
'These, and perhaps other objectives that participants will identify 

for themselves, should be achieved* as a study proceeds. Participants 
and instructors will frequently want to refer back to these objectives to 
assess progress. The materials and activities designed to help achieve 
the objectives are cdntalned in each book In this series. 
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